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ABSTRACT ^ . 

4_ , ^ \ A variety of career educatiQn^''programs that use 
facxlities in an innovative Kay are reported in this study of 21 
programs. Through descriptions^ photographs^ and draifings, these 
programs are used to illustrate how educators can use facilities and 
eguipment to support career edupation pro grams "dn classrogss from 
kindergarten through tMelfth grade. The first -three^ chapters discuss 
career edu9ation concepts and goals and show how these relate- to the^ 
uses that may be made *of facilities;, discuss program planning 'issues 
that need to be considered in selecting^ adapting} or developing • -: 
facilities to support different types of programs; and describe thfe ' 
development of facilities to support the programs. ' Chapter/ 4 ^ , 
describes specific features of tiie 21 sample programs with emphisis 
on facilities* The descriptions include the issues and considerations 
that were found significant in each of the programs. Photographs and ^ 
floor plans are included^ as well as names and addressee of program 
administrators. The concluding chapter contains information" sources^ 
^an annotated bibliography^ and an index. (Author/MLP) 
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NIE PAPERS IN EDUCATION AND WORK 



The National Instituta of Education was created by Congress , 
in 1972 to- help solve problems In American education. One of the 
Institute's major program areas is education and work. As its name 
Implies, the Education and Work Group sponsors research on the nature 
of the relationship between schooling and work. It also develops 
programs which aim at increasing the ability of youth and adults 
to choose, enter and progress in careers without regard ^ to the 
. barriers Imposed by sex or race on career aspirations. In order to 
further professional understanding of these research and development 
activities, the Education and Work Group publishes. a report 
series, NIE Papers in Education and Work / The following titles have 
been selected for publication; other titles are forthcoming i 

1, The Develo pment of Career Awareness In Young Children / by Aimee 
Dorr Leifer and Gerald S. Lesser^ of the Center for Research In 
Children -s Television, Harvard Graduate School of Education, 

2* Facilities Handbook for Career Education , by William B. Gill 
and Ann W, Luke of System Development Corporation. 

3' -Sex Discrimination Mn the Selection of School District Admini- 
strators; What Can Be Done ?V by Doris M,' timpano' of Career' 
Women in Education and Louise W. Knight, 

4* Entitlement Studies , by Henry Levin, Stanford University | 

John Honey, Syracuse University, and Norman Kurland, New York 
State Department. of Education, (Available December^ 1976,) 

5» Education and Job Satisfaction; A Questionable Payoff , by 
Robert P, Qulnn and Martha S* Baldi de Mandiiovitch, furvey 
Research Center, The University of Michigan* (Avallabie December. 
1976.) ^ 

6* Paid Educational Leave: A Practical Way To Relate Work and 

Education and an Effective Way To Impjement Life Long Learning , 
by Herbert Levlnes Director of the Labor^ducation Center , 
, Rutgers University. (Available December, 1976,) 

OTHER EDUCATION AND WORK GROUP PUBLICATIONS 

1 * Education and Work Group! , Fiscal Year 1977 Program P^n , 

2 • . Education and Work Group i Select LtBt of Products * 

3. Answers to Questions Educators Ask About Career Education , 
(Available December, 1976.) j 
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^\ Xssues of Sex Blaa and Sex FalrneBS In Career Interest Measure- 
.. ment , edited by Esther E. Diamond, . " 

5- GuldellneB for Asaessment of Sex Bias and Sex Fa-Lrnesa In Career 
Intereat Inventories . 

6* The Community Is th e Teacher: Experience-Based Career Education . 

7. The Career Intern Program' Interim Report (T%jo volumea — Volume I 
is titled Preliminar y Results of an Experiment In Career Education 
and Volume II contains the technical appendix.) The final rerport 
will be available in early 1977. ■ 

8. Recurrent. Education : edited by Selma J. Mushkl!;, 

Single copies of all the above documents are availp.ble at no 
cost from -the Education and Work Group, National Institute of 
Education, U.' S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
. Washington, D. C. 20208. The postal cards at the btick of this 
book may be used for ordering publications. 
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^INTRODUCTTON 



■Many educators believe that carear education /should ba intagrated 
into all aspects 0f the regular school curriculmn, beginning in ^ 
kindergarten and continuing through adult education. Schools through- 
out the country ara axperimentiii% with career aducation programs; and 
many educators feel that the use of facilities and aquipmant can 
provide structure and support for these programs. Facilities for 
caraar education range from auto repair training centers to mobile 
units to career awareness centers in classrooms. 

System Development Corporation (SDC) , with funding, f^pm the National ' 
Institute of Education, has prepared this handbook' to help adminis- 
trators make effective use of facilities in developing and implementing 
career education programs. The book repoVts on a variety of career 
education programs for kindergarten through high school that use space 
or facilities in an imaginative or innovativt way. The contents of 
the book ara based on a study of 21 oareer education programs* in 
schools throughout^ the country. These programs represent^^ range of 
approaches to the use of space and facilities for teaching students 
about careers. Visits ^were made to each of these programs, and the 
information gathered was supplemented by information in the literature. 
Through despriptiona, photographs, and drawings, we. have used these 
■programs to illustrate how educators pan use facilities and equipment 
to support career education programs in classrooms from kindergarten 
thraugh twelfth grade. Concrete examples will permit readers to 
compare their own ideas and circumstances with functioning programs 
in more or less comparable settings. ^ . 

The handbook illustrates what administrators can do to create an appro 
priate^^environment for career education in their districts and how to 
use community resources effectively. It also provides information on 
options that might be available if existii:g facilities are inadequate,^ 
such as modifying *an existing facility, using "found space" in the 
coimnunity, or constructing a new, facility. 

The book is organised in five chapters: - ^ = . 

Chapter I discusses career education concepts and goals and 
shows how these relate to tile uses that may be made of 



facilities. 




Chapter 11 discusses career education program planning^ issues, 
that need to be considered in'^ selecting^ adapting, or devel^ 
oping facilities to support ■ different types of career 
education programs. 




Chapter IV describes specific features of the 21 sample programs^ 
with emphasis on facilities ^ in a way that will allow readers to 
relate their needs and existing resources to those of the programs 
illustrated. The descriptions include the issues and considra= 
tions that were found significant in each of the programs. Photo- 
graphs and floor plans are included, as well as names and addresses 
of progrmn administrators^ for readers who want more information* 

An annotated bibliography is included at the end of the book/ as 
Chapter V, ^ / 

This handbook is designed as^a reference tool for anyone who is planning 
.^or exploring career education programs in his or her school district . 



CAREER EpUCATldN: AN EVOLVING CONCEPT 



Career Education is a concept of increasing importance for 
American public education, because of its emphasis on preparing 
all students to coge more effectively with the outside world 
after tliey leave high school, whether" they go on to higher 
education or directly into the world of work/ The basic 
. principles and components of Career Education are not newi what 
is h^w is that there are more organized^ efforts , strongly 
encouraged by the federal government, to synthesize those ^ 
principles and components ^intri..;cQherent , long-term school' 
pirograms /influencing the students^"^lMming experiences through 
career education. 

There is no single pattern of Career Education prograins 
identifi^aie by specific curricula content, materials, or\ 
facilities* ' Programs vary widely from. district to. district, 
Jepending on the special needs , priorities, and resources of 
eftm^e" districts. In addition,; program emphasis and components 
may Hry with. the age level of the participating students. 
However, most , career education programs share some, coimnon goals* 
The five basic goals of Career Education have been stated as i ^' 



Career education should help secure a better match 
between people's characteristics and desires, and the 
career opportunities available. 

Career education " should help youngsters develop an ^ 
awareness of adult roles and capab.ilities for fulfill^ 
ing the requiremehts of those roles, 

"3, Career education should enable compulsory public 
"schooling to provide more diverse routes to recog- 
nized and rewarded masteries in school, 

"4. Career education should help people comprahend, 
learn to cope with, and influence the economic^ 
political-social system in which they live, both in 
the aggregate and as it affects them individually, 

"5, Career education should provide students in secondary 
school with the opportunity to acquire skill and 
'= knowledge needed" to support themselves honorably when 
they leave school, "(i) ..." 
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While there are many definitions of scareer education, most 
advocates-^question 'Aether the ^traditional. ^ high ^schqols^nd * p 
junior college programs adequately prepare*^tuaents for gradufe^ 
tion. Career education proponents argi^e^for^a variety of ' * 
^pr&grams to provide ^career inf orrnation ,\ ex^rienct , and skills 
tb help students discpver what their oscup^tionAl' interests are 
and what route they should take in pursuit of their goals. 

" . ■ \ ' ■ ' ' - ' i 

'Career Education, challenges schools . at all levels^to ass.ure 
that students exiting from high school have both a broad- under-- 
standing of tjfe world of work and the diverse ^skills*' required ^ 
to sucGaed in it, and 'the option of getting a job, goint on to 
Gollage, or entering a more specialized training program, 

. ' ^ - ?^ ! ' . < 

In many of the Career Education progrMns qperatiog; around the 
Gount^, there are three Cai^eler Educatr.Dn^tigee: career- ^aware- 
MSB, Career eKploration , 'and career preparation* These stages 
are not fixed in \tems of grade level, and often occur simulta- 
neously. Usually, education programs are organized so that the 
career information provided in earlier- grades is more general 
and becomes more concentrated and focused as the students 
identify areas of particular interest* Learning e^periervces at 
each stage should be flexible enough so that €hey are, appropriate 
for each individual's level of self-knowledge and ability. By 
definitipn, the activities connected with each stage differ* 
Each stage is discussed in detail bellow. \ . ^ 

In the first stage , Career'Awareness , students are exposed to 
the variety of occupations that m^e up the world' of work. 
The goal is to make t'he students aware of a wide raifge of 
available work options and the relationship between work and 
thfe community they live in* Field trips to various on-site 
work locations are often used, to show students how people 
work at their jobs in the cpminunity, ^Parents of other 
fcommtoity^ people may *be brought into the classroom to^iteuss . 
their occupations, and. answer questions ^out them* Occupation^ 
related activities may ba introduced into the regular classroom \ 
instruction, such as simulating a factory assentoly line. The 
^underlying goalrf of these ad^ivities are to provide students 
with^general career information such as the names of careers, 
where people work, what they do pd the skills and ^ilities' 
needed to perfoCTi that work, at ihe s^e time making academic ■ ■ 
si^jects take on more meaning and relevance by relating them to 
^he practical world of work, = ' 



Caraar Exploration is the second stage,";- Here# students are 
introduped to the concept that ^ soma jobs are interrelated and 
can be grouped according to* function, Occupationar "clusters" 
- or skill groupings are an attempt to categorize the range of 
^ jobs available hy Gorrttnon descriptive characterist'ics* While ' 
clusters shot/ the in^el^reiationship- between jobs^ they al^ show 
that witiiin any on# cl*u&ter^the" skills and k'nowledge Required 
^ for any one job vary trein^ndously , Thd^ stage can feature 
hands-on eKperiendas with a nurt^ar of occupational selections, 
providing the student with as* realistic a vieW^s possible of 
the .environment and activities of a particular qccupation, ^. 
It "also gives students a chance to b^gin to compare theit Qwn 
^emperamant ^ aptitudes^ and goals with feff^ r^^iremen ts and 
realities of occupation types^ giving them ah opportimity to 
try out a^spects of certain occupations^ ^ see if they like thein 
and are good at tbe;n, ' ^ ^ 

The third stage ^ at the high schob^^.iA€vel / Career "Braparation ^ 
can ba broadly de£irlad>as including specific 'skill ' training for 
either entry level or ritdre specialized jobs, or preparation for 
the wide range of post^sedondary education programs* 

Career Education prograins Attempt to keep tha students' options 
■\ open for as "^ong as possible ^ that they are able to .Change 
^ career pl^ns at^later dates* ^fhether "students choose employment 

or continued education'^ career education programs are beginning 
/to gla:y active roles in placement of students. 

Em^has is_ on jSu iidan ce /Coun s e ling" ■ . / 

Because of the emphasis in career educ^^tion on self -awareness 
and oh students ■ occupational decisions ^ there is a major 
emphasis on guidandp^ artd counselin Concerri for the Individuai' 
is"' not limited Jto hi/s dr .her. acquisition of a skilly -but extends 
to" the s^udar^tls affective growth as well*^ In some progr^s^* 
counseling is used, r*^ help. studentsjcome . to trips with tha 
complex maze 'of Qccupational options ^available* This gives 
them tha bppcirtunity to make choices evaluate for themselves 
the outcomes- of- ^ose choices, ^and' make necessary "'idjustments, - 



t 

It 



. \ 





^^^^^^ Evolution of Caraer Eaucat-ton and its Interactioh 
\* ^"'"" jQ.th S ^Ghoola and Communi ties ^ . ; - 

Career^ Education ^h^f been^ daveloping/ and it^ill continue to 
be cedafined as- it is ast^lished in different fonns in 
^ different schools/ An^ important aspect of Career Education 
progr^s is their relationship w^th district and^ cortmiunity; - 
- It im|lies new roies^, both for students, whp now will begin to ' 
work in occupational tr^ning settings in and out of the school, 
an% f or taachers and meirtoars of the community. As eonmiunity 
businesses and organizations cooperate with the schools and 
\accep€' students'/as part-time workers^ many ^ different individuals 
can. serve as ^'instructors"! now, brictanasons , .printars , news- 
- papermen, shopownars , and bankars--paople who have specializad . 
job or skills training—can have a role Un Career Education. 
These new roles signify an importaiit key to tha success or 
failure of .Career Education efjorts^-the development of an 
aducationally effective working partnership between the school 
and tha individuals and orgaMzations in the surrounding 
comnunity. . ^ . " . " - 

As education is directed more and more toward the world outside 
. the' traditional cpnfinas of , the; school ^ the time. and spape 
requirements for learning may also be altered. ^ the "standard" 
school-day schedule has ,al±eadybaen challenged. For example, 
Urban High / in Las ^Vegas , Nevada,-' -has added to tha = r^egular \ 
school schedule a speci^r vocational progr^ operating from 
7^00 a,mf; to midnight and on Saturdays, to peimiit. students ^o ^ 
focus^on careers and ^fitill maintain school s.^dulei. In addir 
tion to_ altering' school schedules to accommodate special pro^ 
\grpsv Career Education has other features have implica- 

^^tjpns for the traditional .school gprogeduresiW^ example/ 
.placing students on jpbs ,whilevti^ are still in school Is a 
method adopted from earlier" vocational educational, programs. • . 
qareer Education mayuse year-round programs, with more flexible 
credit-granting procedures. Career Education often expands 
opportunities fb^ outTof-school learning, so that- the^ schobl' ^ 
is^ no longer the sole seating for edlioktibn,- The conununity can 
also- be used to provide lear^ng experiences. Once the school 
begins to draw on the^ conmunity ^ an important Ihtetchanga of ^ 
^ resources and ideas can take place, . 
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Career Education can also benefit from a nu^tiber of other ' ^ 
^ intarasting concepts that have so. far not received wide accept" 

anoe on a. national scale. These Goncepts ijiclude computer^ ' 
-=^heduling of work opportunities in coRununity locations, 
mboular^ scheduling ^ individually prescribed instruction, and 
com|5utfr-assisted instruction* These kinds of activities are 
especially relevant for the individual-orientad, easy access/ 
exit ^ goals of Carelr Education. These ideas > along with 
altered s taf f ing'pitterns , such as team teaching and differen- 
tiated staff ing, , can help make Career Education fully opera^ ' 
tional. ^ r- 

Implications of Caree r Education fo r Facilities ^ , . 

The goals and characteristics of Career Education, as discussed 
above, have Implitfations for the physical setting in which 

.Career Education is to take place. An active learning'process . 
geared to the real world implies" providing opportunities for 
students in diverse settings, both inside and outside th% 
school. It implies providing' physical . activity as . well as 
sitting and listeningi this can mean, for aKample, providing 
tools and space in which to use them, Thevfacility does not 
have to be expensive, new, or lavishly equipped,- It might 
consist of an ''invisible" network of placement locations in. 
community businesses, sewice agencies^ goverjiment facilities^ 
and industries, - Or it might be a modified classroom shop br 
laboratory in the school* On. the other hand, . the ; syntoolic 
value of the built enviroranent cannot; be ignoredj/'it conmuni- 
cates the significance of the effort to stftff, students^ and 
the co^unity. As architect C, Wiliiam Brubaker has noted, 
there m|y be good .reasons for the location of Career Education 
in^ a highly visible physical setting as wall-^-a: setting that 
communicates the importance of the concept to the conmunity 
and gives people a chance to observe it in action. (2) Visibility^ 
may also .help to sprea^4 the concept. However , ^ different pro- 
grams will have different needs, and there will be cases where 

jvisibility is not important, v : 

Career Education programs often involve hands«on experience or 
other kinds of activities. They may involve an- emphasis on the 
development "of, the individuil student.. They may feature a Iqt 
^of group activity, or they may involve teaching specific job 
skills. In all cases, the environment has a, psychological 
impacti the environment must be a setting in which the student : 



can deyelop career awareness or cpmpetence in a skill, as y^&tl 
as the serf-confidence to rriake career decisions, * 

All of these actiyities--indiv-idualizjd in^st^^^ Simula- 
tiori/ the use of coimnunity resourceS'---have enviVohm^^ ^ 
implicatiems. for eKaanpla^ individualiEed instruction might 
require visual separation of students from on^ another r simu- 
lation might use spicial equipment which , in turn ^ might ^ 
repuire eKtra electrical outlets or sjpecial ventilationi the 
'Ui^; of, the* community ^'resources might imply the need for mobile 
units'^ -.WW the requirement ^ the environmental imprica- ' 

tions can be resolved in a variety of ways^ deper^ing on the 
particular needs of the program and the resources that a^e 
available. In some cases ^ new construction of facilities^ is 
most appropriatei in others , available facilities 'can be modi- 
fied for use to suit^ the 'requirements of the prdgrain, . Internal 
rearrangemant of existing^ space ^ using^ partitions or new fur- 
nishings^ may provide ait appropriate envirpnment for a Career 
Education program* /In some .cases ^ the steyctural modification 
^d maderniEation of space already existing in the school ; 
district may provide' the flexibility ^needed* for Career Educa- 
tion activities. Alternatively, space might be located on a. 
rental or, purchase^ basis in the community itself , to serve 
multiple^^^furictlons'^; for example, a vacant warehouse might be 
used for skills training. In special cases, mobile facilities 
may provide the solution to 'the problem, of limited equipment 
resources, tiiat must be shared with a number school^s, 

,As the programs i|i^''^his handbook illustrate^ what Career Educa- 
tion cal^ fo5r is'often not so much new facilities as the 
different and creative uses of ^existing ones, ^-por programs kt 
tiie career awarenass levels childrer> may be brought to skills 
cejiters to study careers of mafty . types and to leara to work 
together on "variou's^ occupations. Mobile units or mini-buses 
are also effective in the K-6 range-, taking children' Into the ■ 
community to explore,, career options or bringing special equip- 
ment to the school. The classroom can also b,e used effectively, 
to ptovide space for role-playing, to involve parents^ in class- 
room work, and to allow the use of different media such as films 
to promote an awareness of careers. One program .described in 
this book uses a greenhouse that show^ ' studints how to grow .^ 
things, and also provides a forum for teaching about mirketing 
and business, iftljiagement , 'and bookkeeping* Another program that 
is illustrated uses a vacant drugstore as a -Media Center on 
career education. . ' ' ■ . , ' 



For. mbst of thase programs , the conttnunity has^ been an importiuit ^ 
rasburcs/ ond extansive af forts have been made to involvp local 
business and industry* In ona district, the donation of booths 
and materials by community businesses was a major impetus to 
the program p / : .' 

Programs for Sacondary school ^&|lants, both junior and senior 
high fchobl, emphasise aKploration and preparation of career 
options^ with opportunities for luamfng what it is like to 
have a particular job using certain skills i the activities 
frequently involve the community, where.* students practice skills 
that they have learned. Programs at the secondary level also 
involve hands-on eKperianceii ^ one progrOTi, described in this 
book, has a professional print shop located in the school to 
give students experience in doing the tasks involved* - Another 
uses outdoor playground space to train students in masonry 
skills, ' ^ 

A variety of other facilities and equipment . can be used to 
achieve real career experiences: an old bus garage* is used by 
one program as a Vocational Technical Center, In anotiier, 
a vacant elementary school has been equipped with self^ 
instructional career preparation booths and is^used by students' 
in the other; schools througbout the district, ^ 

Career Education does not depend entirely on physical facilities 
fo^ success; ultimately, the quality of the program will^ aepend 
largely =on the quality of the people involved in it~their 
talents, creativity, imaginatioji, and commitmeht"and the kind 
of educational process they are able to engender. However, 
operationally planned physical arrangements cmn open oppor- 
tunities- that would otherwise be unavailable. How these oppor-- 
tunities are used is certainly a factor of funding and other 
resuurces, but it is also a,\f actor ^f individual awareness of 
what can be done to the environment, \with the materials and ' * 
resources at hand, to gear the total curriculum toward the 
. Career Educ4tio'n conaept and to^develp^^ each individual's 
* interests, ^ilitie^, and aspirations* This book shows how 

that environment can be used to meet tiie needs of different ' , 
districts for Career Education programs* 
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This chapter provides an overview to the concept of Career 
Education I there are many publications devoted to W^e topL ' 
For ^„ .n,a«pth di^ussion of Career Idueatibn. t^e Sde^ 
IS referred to works by Resaler <3) , Hailey fi Stidt 
Ed.ngto„ a conley (5), Hoyt et al.(6) . SmoLr (7)Vand USOE (8) 

f ^llS'^^i^'^f °* ^ *° Ca^ee^ Education must 

The fall • °* Progran, goals and requirements 

"J Jo"°rs 
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, ' = ■ II.' THE PRQGRAMMINg PROCESS . ^ 

The first step in impl^enting, facilities for career education is to 
develop the program itself. There is no one mqdel of a career educa- 
tion program that can adequately meet the needs of every school. It is' 
up to each conmiunity to develop its own working conception of career 
education^ based on the characteristics of its student population, 
available ^ resources r shared preferences/ and needs. These concepts 
and ^specif ic goals may require substantial reorganization of the. . 
schooling process * with direct implications for .the physical- envirpn- 
ment* A well-organized planning process is the key to insuring that 
resulting physical arrangements will be supportive of chosen oducational 
goals . . . ; ■ . . ^ 

It is necessary to distinguish between the planning of an educational 
program and the planning of a facility, 't^ile both processes are 
interdependent , it is not the objective of this publication to provide' 
guidelines for the planning of an- entire career education curriculmn. 
However^ we would like to emphasise that it is important for those 
responsible to idehtify the desired program characteristics before ° 
they considf^.r what facilities would 'fee -mppropriate/* to ensure that 
the program dictates the facility rather th^n the other way around* . 
The degign of the program (e.g* # the selection of mate)^ials, planning 
of instructional activities, and establishment of the desired relation^ 
shipltf^ween faculty and students is c|3jled programing; it is a - - " 
procj|^s^that may involve aVdialogue between educators, students , and 
'parertfc^e^ *ihis chapter discusses architectural progr.amming, which , 
providil the link between program planning (the curricular details) 
and facility .planning (the physiqal dejign) , 

Programming may bring together the disparate' cliient groups of the 
school (educational staff, parents * studen"^s ,. community leaders,, 
design consultants) -^ta determine the major goals and organizational 
requirements (not th^ curricultim) to guide the program, personnel and' 
architect in the creation, oi phy^sical space thit will serve and enrich 
the objectives of career educatiMi* 

<j - ^ ■ ^ = . " ' 

P^ila design is primarily a problffl^^ solving process, prograiwning 
specialists William Pena and John Focke^ (1) note that progriuri 
development is a problem- f inding process^ Participants in ^the 
programing process begin with a range of concerns and ideas, that ' . 
often are vague and lack clear definition. Through a structural . . 

process of analysis and dialogue, tliey.fare able. /to sharpen these . 
concerns into, a coherent problem statement, and thfe problem then can 
be resolved through physical design* ^ ^his implies that the problem 
must be defined in termfl. Off^functional requirements of the career 
education program rather tharf of architectural solutions, .i , 
' ■ ■ " ^ ■ . ' > . ..■ ' .' ■ 

f ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' - ■ ' ' ' 

. . . ■ ■ ' 13- ■ ^ ' ■ , ' . ;, 



ArchlteGt Peter D, Pane, (25 who has had extensive aKperience in. 
progra^incy specialised science facilities, puts particular amphasis 
on this point. He notes that "educational specifications," which are 
detailed diBscriptions of building components, are often generated ' : 

before "educational requirenents" i this puts the emphasis on phyt:ical 
detail rather than on the desired educational performances of a 
facility. -.- - 7- 

To' make maxima use of. the abilities of all participants in the 
prograira^ing phase, educators and cormnunity representatives should 
focus on educational needs and the designer than can generate the' 
physical solutions, rotherwise, educational needs might; be preempted 
by too much early attention to physical detail. That means opening 

. up the programming activity to participation by members of the various 
constituencies that the program will serve (or who have a special 

. Interest AH its development) . ■ " . 

••Client" groups who could make a significant contribution to programming . 
includej school staff manbers, parents of the. students, community 
leaders and other community merr^ers, architept/facility consultants, 
representatives from all schools , students , and community planning 
councils. Each. of these groups is discussed in the following para- 
graphs . ' : -. . ^ ' < 

School; staff . , ^ 

Not only does progr tuning allow the participants, to. gain an^fhtensive 
"in-service" experience in^ institutional self -analysis and the blarifi- 
'cation of instructionai goals, it also a'xposes the staff ; (in a. cooperative 
fashibn)cto the aspirations and needs of normally "invisible" segments of 
the- coimnunity. Not oniy principals and teachers' and other professional. / 
staff members ^ but also 'custodians and other honprofessional' staff 
members should be^nvolved, for the insights they might have into - " 
facility functioning, .i; ^ . . 

. Parents ' ^ . ' ,^ ^^V"^-- 

Parents care about both' the .quality and usefulness of their child's 
.eduaational experiences and are often helpful in the programming 
process. Their involvement not only allows them to have ; their concerns 
and interests heard, but also initfates their direct invblvament in - 
the career education program--as potential resources (volunteer or 
otherwise) . and as interested parties. . ^ ' ' - 

Community Leaders I 'V ' ' 

Influential and concerned members of the community such as executives ' 
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of local seryice orgariizations, managers of Ibcal industries and" 
businesses, and local government of fici^ls can^ contribute much to ■ 
the planning process* Once again> their Gommitment to th^ program 
can open up ppportynities for learning eKperiences for students out-- "' 
•side the fchool,, as well as benefiting the. leaders for their involve- 
ment, , . . ■ 

' Other. Interested Corrounity Members . = 

The progranuning process and the resulting .career education program can 
also benefit' from the participation of a wide range of community 
members--workets. in local businesses, re persons with a ' 

.varlefcy of skills^and experienaes. These are the "hidden resources" 
.of the co^Mun4ty"individ^als with talents thMK:CQ:uld ; gr 
/a career education -program ^s of ferings:/ whose i.'biqft^ in "the* ' 

world o& work" nvight lead them to sugges#^i^:diiferent gducatidnal \ 
requirements " than might be determined by an al^'^prof essionai group * 
Thiise individuals should be sought out and personally encouraged to . 
join the planning* - s ^ ■ • ; 

Arc hi tec t/Fac i 1 i ty Conaul t an t . ^ ^ ^ ' \ ^- ^ 

.Even if a coimnunity does not plan a new facility, it may Hei^dy-isable 
to include^ an architect or cansultant^ with eKperience in programming^ 
not only for the technlGal advic^^^nd help in managing process^ 
but for^ the .programming phase.^^^^ His input into the " finished document 

. will maka it that much more^fective/ no matter what^ the outcome, 

Repregentatives from all school i ^ ' 

The ultimate "clients!' of any educational pr^ram or facility are the 
students; yet often they are unseen and unheard in the programming \ 
process.^ Robert Propt's aloquent book High School i Th§ Process and 
the Place (3) tmkes a hard look at the school as a iiving/working. 
place .from, the eye level of s.tudents and suggests how the school coi^ld 
listen to them better and be .restructured into a^ supportive "learning 
environment," Students' participation is particularly essential in 
the planning of career, education* Their suggestions of desired learn- 
ing options, for example, as. well as their support of the concept/ 
could have a substantial impact oh the curriculum, ^ 

The Coinmunity Planning Council ^ t 

Incorporating t varied client constituency into the prograiraning process, 
is by no means a simple task* Recruitment of coiranunity leaders and 
others from outside the school can b^ a chaliengfing job/ and a continuing 
personalized«approach effort may be necessary to sustain their involve- 
ment. A clearly defined strudture must be establiBhed to, facilitate 
comunication, and ongoing involvement of the participants, . One. such 



• mechanism is the foSNaation of a Community Planriing. Council. (4) 
Allison Jackson suggests four requisite characteristics of such a 
council, CS), The members should bmi > ' .. 

. , *'l. committed to. making decisions by consehsusi 

■ . " 2. guided by learner need first and sincere enough in 

- / \ . their convictions to reflect this priority in their 

' . decisional- . \ " 

3* capable of coimrtunicating uhiform views of planning ^ 
decisions; and ^ 
.4. willing to reorganise and work toward the specific 
_ purposes of the Council as outlined by yearly 

. objectives:" . ^ ^ • 

. ^ ' ' ' ' . ' ■ 

The Charrette ■ ; 

While the Conmunity. Planning Coun^^ 

involvement of a diverse clientele in planning. -for career education 
over a period of time, „ its. membership is, by necessity, "limited in-^ 
.^ number. To provide for wider participation for the limited time . 
period in which architectural programming takes place, the , Charrette. 
is a possible option. . ■ , . -~~ : 

"Charrette"' is a- term used often in architecture to refe^ to an ■ ■ 
. intensive, . round-^e-clock ^eM^rt for a short time period .(generally, ' 
to complete a project before 1 close deadline) . In programming, the 
Charrete brings diverse individuals together with a siihilar sense of' . 
urgehcy,--but,,fpr the purpose of problem finding. The information . 
atmosphere is in;tense: .^fdrmation may W displayed graphically on - i 
the walls,, as the partic'i|ants^ are. immersed in the proaranming prodess, 

_ ^ 'ft... - ■ ■ ' ^ ' \ 

hs WilliMtl.Ghase -<6) notes, the public, forum cf the Charrette serves 
t'b produce, community recommendmtions "that carry insurance against 
, rejectipn by any part of the power structure througji. direetfiparticipatlon 
of, key officials who must approve public projects, and the' constant 
monitoring of concepts- and proposals in open community forum. " The ^ 
Charrette serves to bridge the distance between the client coitstituencies 
and to foster a consensus. The experiences of a number of^^communities 
with the Charrette, along.with other mechanism|;" for- j.nyolvi^^^ user.', 
public in school prograiraning , are documentei by James Holtti -(7;r' ^ 
Chase not^s, a Planning ,aouhcil-type group cah .be used to set the -stage 
for the Charrette and maintain the momentum generated by it over time.' 

The Programming Process ' ' ' ' , ' ■ ° 'i 

The context for facility,jyfogramming ' is the long-range planning of a'" -, ' ." 
school district, and an assessment of these plans precedes actual' ■ ^ 
progranming. Robert Brooki, (8) an eKperienced school Bpecialilt, .. • 
notes that this ^planning includes attention to district demograpft^ 
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and futurife enrollmant'trends^ as wall as an ; eyaluation dt the condition' . -vSr., 
of exigtikg^structures. The phased allocation .of revenues for. facility 
improvement and construction is also part of the long-range planning. ' 
process* While this kind, of ^planning is ganeraily the responsibility ^ ^ - 

of the drstrict school toard, facility prograinming is obviously dependent 
upon it. Conversely^ programming can somatifnes affect, long-range plans* ' 
as well*. (This could ba one significant outcome of\a Charratte process-^ 
a reordering of long=range priorities based on eKpressed community needs.) 

There are discrete steps in any prograinming process. \e present below 

two models of the Prograiraning/Plahning process, for comparison* One " ^ 

(the Genaric Planning Model") was ' developed . by the Bureau of Planning 

-.pf, the^N^ Department of Education* (9) The other (the'CRS. 

, modal) (10)' was developed by the architecture/plarining firm of "Caudill,^ 
Rowlett and Scott, a leader in the developjiient of architectural program- ■ 
ming* 

; The two models provide an interesting ^ contrast , sinca tki generic model ^ ^ - 
was designed specifically for educational ^planning and thi CRS for- 
architectural programming of any organizational facility . -^The generic ^ 
model enraierates some steps that the= CRS model assumes (e.g. , Commitment 
to Planning and Goal Development) * The steps in both models. may over- 
lap in proaess,,but they represent the discreet stage's of ^refinement * . . 
leading to a final" program* There, are in^lled feedback and evaluation f ^ 

loops at each step vf or both models. The contrast should prove useful 
to administrators and others in planning. tfteir own programming process; 
readers may want to use these two models to develop their own planning ' • ' 
model* : - / . 

-The Generic Planning Model (11) . . _ ' , . 

^As outlined by Jackson/ of the New Jersey "Department of ^Education 
^he planning 'team follows , this series of steps in a regudi-iP planning cycle ^ ■ 

. \ - : - ■ ' ^ ^ J ^ .■ ^" S " / ' . r - . 

\i ■ Goal- fievelo^ent ? ! Establistaient of a distrlot-wide " ■ , • 

\ .philosophy and a set of ibng-term ob^ectiv^s fo3^curri= ■ ^ 
. ^\ culum and facilities. This step may be a lengthy process* 

2* Needs Assessment s Collection o£ data on the current . ^ 

^^ducational program i the number of staff ^nd students, 
the 'characteristics of the community, current and-* expected 
^ student achievement/ and an analysis of status and needs. ' . 

3* P-yoblem Analysis ; 'Definition and Analysis of' needs . ' " ^. 

data and problems I priorities assigned r objective analysis s ^ ■ 
of posts and constraints, in objective fashion (e.g. / usej'. 
of PERT techniques) . . ^ ^ 
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: , '4, Generation of Alternatives i Examination of • 
- .o^g^nigational/instructional options available to ' 

m^et expressed needs. . = , " \ ' ' 

^v^* Selection of Policies/Proerram i Evaluation of which 

methods are best fpr coirouhity, which meet goals effeGtlyely. 

Implementation s Implementation of program with Willing- 
,\- neis to adjust plans , improve with feedback, 

' = ■ = . ' ] . ■' ' ^ , £ * ' 

^. ' 7* Evaluation : ' Evaluation^ of the program regarding goals . 
and prinning process itself'; comparison of investment, to 
, . results. ■ . ■ 

As Jackson points lOut, this model focuses on tephniques that "bridge 
the- gap_b£t^een program reality and new- faci-i-tty-potential, It provide^ 
a means of organi^ing^M setting priorities in the planning process; 

The CRS Model (12) ■ ^ . " . ^ 

This model is taken from the Pena g Focke documents / with the ^permission 
of the authors. - " 

; . ' ' Separating prc^lem^ seaking from problem solving 

is , essential ttf avoid^ confusion as a:projedt rr^ves* : * 

.' from conception to completion,. The research ^or a ^ ■ 

^ef initipn 6f^ the j^roblem calls for a step-by-s%ep 
. analytical procedure, - . 

CRS uses five , such steps in problem seeking, as ^■ 
follows I ^ . ; . . ^ ^ 

1* Establish Goals \ ' o . ; , 

Collect // Organize and Analyze Facts 
' , 3. Uncover and Test Pjogaramatic Concepts \ , . ^ 
4 * Determine thfi Real^ Needs ■ / \ a, " 

5. State the Problem^ ' \ 

Sequence o^ the steps may vary, ^ but ' the steps ). ' \ 
themselves form an orderly framework for clas- ^ \ ^ * * ^ 
, . sifying arid documenting information that comes \ . '= 

'Jfrom many sources* " . : \ 

^ ^ In ^ practice,^ the first three steps may be concurrent. 
They can .cause a re-avaluation. of the client *s goals 
: and a "recycling" to eonfinn earlier facts and concepts. . ' 
. Step 4 Is taken aflter evaluating the first' three to ' ^ 'v 

* : ' determine space raquiremehts^ perfoCTttance crlt ^ ■ \ ' 

and project budget * An imbalance here wuld-: cause : • 
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■ another racyclff analysis by the client-architect ' • 
team- to review and adjust the first four steps. 
. The 'fifth step U .taken after re-evaluating the 
^ previous.. stepsi it shapes a statement in sCich a • — 
way as to speU out the total problera'uniqueness ' . 
arid basic essence, > ■ .. ' • • 

The Four Basic"" Considerations' ' * , . . ' 

If design of the facility is to solve problems of 
function^ formp economy and time/ then'progranTO^ 
: must treat. these as basic considferations Ly which ' . 
to'classify irif ormation, ^ - 

The first of these, . function^ daal,s . with the 
functional , implications of the client* s activities/ 
functional relationships, and nurhbers and types 
erf people. It deals with social and functional 
organization. Contributions to the^client cftuld 
be by management consultants^ behavioral scientists, 
and architects with intuitive, insight into'social 
values* /. / . ' ^ " ' 

' " ■ > ' ■ . 

^^Form, the second •consideration, is utfed by GRS to 
evoke questions regarding the physical and psycHo^ 
logical ^environment to be provided, \thi quality 
of. construction and. the conmtions pf the site*^ 
•^he physical environment: involves physical needs 
such as ^illumination, heatings venbildting,'* air- 
conditioning and acoustics*^ The paychologicalV 
environn)ent raises values which might affect user 
behpiori . ^he architeQt mu^t inj ec t these intuitively 
until such time as analytical means are developed, 

Th^ third consideration, ecpnomy,' emphasises, the / ^ . 
need for early cost control and brings up for 
consider tlon by the prbgramming team the^ ^initial - 
^budget, the ope^ttng^^cost and the long term' cost 
which m:ay be affected by initial quality of 
construction, ^ ^ . \ ^ 

C^sideration fbur, time,, brings out the factors / 

of change an^d- growth,'' Vhich affect function, fofm ^ 
and economy* . -i^f ^ . * , 
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Coit^iriing Steps and Consideratiohs ' . 

:^ CRS r f6f!n7'^,unct ion >w,ecQ . time are the 

' ^^^P/ P'^^si^^^^tions-^the c programming 
. prQc^eas.j Later; vthay wfi^-^erve as Griteria foi-. : . 
. V evaluating the cpmpletedfy^^grapning packagS^'^a^. well 
/'as the ;depign' solution. Bu^>thesa .conside^atibris ar 
not in themselves a process i one is not^. considered 
ahead of the others. All four ^re considered 
. simultanapusly. at each of ;the. f ive , steps in the ' 
analytical procedure v-.^CRS uses them as key words . " 
in seeking information^, and as general "categorias or 
classifications for organizing informaliion at every - 
step of the ^ programming procedyte'/ ^ ^ ^< 

In -summary^ thsn^^ ^o™' function,, economy an4 ^ime/ 
within the ' framework of - the^ process^, p^ovid^ i ' - < " . 

l^ A^fqrmat f or collecting ^^rogtamming inforrnation". 
^2, Classifications, for^orfanlzing suc^ informatton/ 
3, Criteria for evaluating the results of program^'- 
ming and design. ^ ' ^ 

/ ^ / ' ^- r . \ / ^■' '-■ ' 

step 1 Establish Goals .-.^ ^ : ; 

The^ciient usuaa^yr^InJs^ it easifrjo ekprass his 
.goals' for the^:praject at the. very beginning, whiia . , ^ 
ha has the total .prd^ect invmindiand^beforej'his 
thinking becomes involved. witSi -d&tails . When gokls" 
;ar,e established at -this stage, they wil3^.provid$.;a'' 
direction for programming, The;. gathering ol-£ac^E> ^ 
can.thus^be related: to the goals^ and the' tei^ for 
programmatic concepts wiir; determine; whethar thw'" 
goals. ;are\being'-foll6^ hpt:'#;^ ''.^^ \ ^ 

A client will often place special mphasis qnbne 
or more considerations (function; form/ ecdribmy^ \ 
time) througn. his, statements" of -goals 1 CRS^ !v;^ ' ■ ^ 
^ri^^WWS clients to state their goals in terms ■ 
of_.all four .^onsidar^tions, ^'or "example > if the ^ 
client tends to think only of functional g^ 
the prograrrnnar should be^ ready to aixpl or e^^^^^^^^^^ / ...vr 

goals for-ifp-cm/ . economy and time.^/' . 

The client-owner may establish general- dverail- goals.; 
5fhe:ucliant-usar .usually establishes more, specific 
goals, ' finy 'conflict between them must hi clarified 
and reconciled. The subsequent stepiydepend notably 



.. on clear-ciit^, coordinated goals, h morm refined, 
approach to the establishment, of proper goals 
involves the ranking of values. This counts most 
in- cases .where the client^user may .have a different 
set or hierachy of values than the 'client-owner / ' 
Behavioral^ scientists are beginning to provide this^ 
additional perspective as well Vs moM *ef fective 
information gathering techniques? these should 
lead to'^more precise and comprehensivi progranmiing , 

Goal^ may lead the client directly to decisions on 
management polici^s^ ^ These policies, treated as ^ 
a part of goals, provide readily useful information 
f or, CRS programmers* 

Forxhr Goals concerned with form .may ^toe eKpressed 
in terms of site utilization and the fate of 
existing trees and structures. They miy refer to 
the general character or effectiveness pf the 
physical and psycholpgical ©nviromnent of" the 
project Ideation, A'goal stated in terms of quality 
is always useful since it influences, the decision 
making. process^ and must ultimately- be: tested in 
reaching an equilibrium between quality, space 
and cost, ^ ' ; . . ' 

Function^ Functional goals are expressed in terms ■ 
of how the facility will affect the activities or =^ 
processes to be housed. They may deal with personal 
and social implications. It is always useful at this 
stage to state goals by asking such questions as--^ 
Why is the new facility^" needed? ,^ What is the purpose 
in building? What is to be accomplished? 
. 

Economy I Most clients have a limit to their 
available funds. An economy goal establishes 
this -limit. Even in cases where the client 
wants the architect tp estimate the total cost, . - 
the client still has a limit in mind, without 
exposure at the goals step, the limit cannot be ' 
evaluated and subsequent "recycling" of steps may 
result in drastic changes. ~ ^ . 

Timet Time goals may be stated in terms" of 
anticipated change and growth as well as^ of .^'^ 
expected occupancy* Time goals should be 
expected to show whether''or: not- the project ' ' 
schedule is realistic* ^ . 



step 2 Collect, Organize and Analyse Facts 
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F^cts by themselves will^ tell us nothing. They 
have to be organiz§4 and analyzed before they will 
reveal their importance. The classif ication of 
facts under fortn^ function, econoirfy and t-ime is a 
useful w^y of organizing and . analyzing €he information. 

Goals detennine what kinds of information will be 
meaningful* Yet> the programmer still has to 
discriminate between iiranediately useful facts and 
details which will be useful at a later phase* 
The details must not be allowed to distprt or 
confuse important data in the immediate program- 
ming phase. That is why CM, uses two-phase 
prograrraning, , , , /• 

Checklists "ar^ often developed for the collection 
and documentation of information for each building 
or planning prqject type* These checklists cover 
the following categories t ■ 

Formi Dat^ is needed on the site--^its physical 
characteristics^ climate condition-^, legal aspects, 
coincident planning by other ^jjendiesi the avail- 
ability of materials and the^ake-up of the local 
construction industry; information on building 
codes as they might affect the form of the building.- ' ^ 

Function I Statistical data is needed on the 
numbers of people to be housed and their activities.. 
Included should be spa^ce generating- paramaters-^-^area 
per person; per activity-^group sizes% kinds of 
groups and utilisation .requirefiients. 

Economy^ Data is required on budget limitations, 
local cost indices, building cost per square 
foot, operating costs and long-term costs where 
applicable method of finajicing, ^he economic' 
influence of other agencies* 

Timer The progranuner needs to know the project 
schedule, phasing and growth, price escalation, 
anticipated changes and projections* 
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step 3 Uncovar and Test Concepts 

.While Step 2 in general deals \^ith facts and 
Step 3 with concepts, it is difficult to separate 
the two. The grouping of facts stems from idias, 
while ideas or ^concepts; of functional organization 
stem from facts. For purposes of analysis, facts 
concern quantitative information i concepts 
qualitative information , 

, piscovering concepts Lb probably one of the most 
elusive and difficult phases of prograrmning . This 
is partly due to the nature, of concepts i they demand 
that architect and client think abstractly. But 
concepts are also elusive and difficult to handle 
simply because architects and clients frequently 
do not agree on a common definition of concept, 

"Programmatic concepts" is a term used to describe 
methods of implementing the goals (Step 1) , Most 
concepts are organisational when they implement 
the client *s functional goals. This heavy emphasis 
on function is a direct result of the client -s 
participation on the team, it is here that the 
client can display his most creative thinking, ^ 

The architect must stimulate' the client to make 
decisions in terms of his -functional relationships, 
as well as his organisational structure. The testing 
of concepts provides a means of stimulating the 
client's decision-making, 

'The prograrmning architect must be creative in the. \ 
sense of finding combinations and alternativep to 
cause the client to participate and react with the 
required decision. The progralwner must provide the 
analyses to bring out concepts and to stimulate the 
decision. But it is thp client who makes ^the decision 

Programmatic and Design Concepts 

It is not always easy to understahd the difference 
between prograrrmatic concepts and desigh concepts* 
Most often, concepts are thought of only as a form ' 
of design solution. This misconception is reinforced 
by the fact that design concepts respond at' the ' 
design stage^ to prograiranatic Concepts raised during 
programming, and therefore become so closely related 
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that it is difficult to know which came first. 



Programmatic concepts are abatract^ and are expressed . 
in terms of organizational structure relationships 
and other functional requirements* ■ ^ ' 

"Evocative " Words ■ 

Concepts are brought out and tested through the^use 
of what CRS calls "evocative words." These words 
trigger useful informatipni they may be found in 
the subcategories..* of the. basic considerations 
(form^ functionv economy and time) or they m^ 
be identified with recurring concepts... Examples 
of evocative words are "site," "quality," "people," 
"priority*" □ 

Q 

The architect-progrmmer must be alert to concepts 
and record them as they emerge^ in discussions with 
the client, be they eKpressed however brief iy. ^ 

How Concepts^ are Classified . ■ 

Concepts are classified under form, function, 
economy, and time simply as a way of analyzing 
their implications. This is often a matter for ^ 
interpretat'ion^-^a particular . concept could 'easily 
be listed under two or more classif ications . 

The following classification is based on CRS . 
eKperience in testing these recurring concepts i 

Formi While concepts dealing with function, 
"economy and time can be stated abstractly, it is 
more difficult to do so with form Concepts, but 
the client should be encouraged to do so, in terms 
of the site, the physical and psychologricml " 
envirorunent > and quality. 

When the client cannot express a form concept ^ 
except in physical terms, it ^s a premature design 
solution. In this case the programmer must look 
behind this solution. In this ease the programmer = / 
must look behind this^ solution to bring out the 
reasons that led up to it. 
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Firm but preconceived opinions by the client can 
yield useful information and should be .deliberately 
exposed during programming. These ian be discuaaed 
and analyzed, and can lead to a better understanding 
.of the requirements. Ignoring this can lead to 
difficulties later in the project. 

Function: The programmer can raise and test a number 
of recurrihg concepts with the client as a way to 
give him an avenue for expressing' his functional 
needs , 

"Recurring" Concepts .• ■ , . "' 

A recurring concept is one- which the architect has 
learned does not only appaar at just one project 
or one type of institution, but appears aa' a potential 
aspect of any project or institution. Concepts like 
people,, flow, flexibility, priority of needs, central- 
ization, integration, belong to this class. A few of 
these recurrihg concepts are described here in more 
detail.i 

"Centralizatibn vs. Decentralization": - Thia, concept 
deals with centralization or decentraiization of 
activities, services or personnel. It can influence 
the program in terms of organizational structures, 
functional relationships and overall space affinities' 
The programmatic concept should not be confused with ' 
the design concept of compactneas vs. dispersion: 
the programmatic concept can have several alternatives 
of compactness or dispersion. ' ' 

"Integration vs . Compartmentalization" : The ■ program- 
mer must find out from the client if activitiea should 
be integrated or eompartmented. A group of closely 
related- functions would indicate integration; the ' • 
need for some degree or kinds of privacy (acoustical 
or visual) , would imply compartmentalization. Here 
too, there is a difference between the programmatic 
concept of integration pnd- the design concept of 
the open pldn. ^ ■ . 

"Flow": This concept concerns the flow of people, 
vehicles,. goods, services and inforriiatibn in teriris 
of priority, sequence and degree of mix or separation 
This .concept expands on affinities and relationships - 
but excludes a table of organization. Connections 
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between correspondihg units can be coded niwierically , 
and abstract flov> diagrams can be drawn up and man^ 
ipulated to, minimi'ae conflicts in Girculation, This 
can be a computer or manual function. 

"Priority'^i An important evocative word is "priority'-* 
Priority has to do with people, spaces, things. It 
has to do with priority of functions and needs, such 
as relative position, size, social value and others, 

"People" is another evocative word which can generate 
concepts derived from the physical, social and psycho- 
logical characteristics of people—as individuals , in 
small groups, art in large groups. .In this area there 
is no substitution for expertise, and the behavioral 
scientist has a major contribution to make. 

Economy i Concepts under^ this heading are particularly 
useful in the. recycle and analysis if there has been 
. a lack of balance between budget, space requirements 
and quality. ; - 

"Versatility" is the first concept to be tested as 
a means of achieving such a- balance i it could, how- 
ever, result in reduced' effiaiency for each of the 
several functions to be combined . 

Other evocative words which can generate economy 
concepts arei phasing, optimization, efficiency 
and cpst/ef f ectiveness , - 

Times The following concepts can occur i 
"Convertibility" is a concept that jIIows for 
anticipated change in functional requirements. 
The team must establish the degree oL convertibility 
as: (1) imnediate,- (2) weekend' or {3), long range, 

"EKpansibility"j anticipated growth triggers the 
progranmatic concept of "eKpansibility" * 

"Phasing" is a tAme^economy concept useful in efforts 
to attain functional and/or economic feasibility of 
the project, 

ThB recurring cbncepts stem from eKpejjiencas CRS 
has accumulated with many building types. 
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step 4 Determine Needs 

Detarmination of needs is fourth of the five 
analytical steps and seeks to establish quantitative 
needs of the client in terms of space requirements , 
a budget (as prediofed for the time of construction) 
and quality (cost per square foot) . 

The proposed space requirements and the expected '"'^ 
level of quality must be tested against the pro- 
posed budget at this stage of progranining. 

If a balance cannot be achieved between space, 
quality, budget and time , at Ifeast one of ' these 
four elements must be negotiable. Thus, if 
agreement is reached on quality, hudget and time, 
the adjustment must be, made in the amount-of space. 
A serious imbalance might require cycling to re- 
evaluate goals, facts and concepts. 

Form.. The proposed quality of construotion is 
expressed in quantitative terms as costs per 
square foot. At this stage this figure is based 
on experieriee and/or background survey and analysis. 
Both the physical and psychologioal environment ^are " 
factors in quality of construction and, in turn,' in 
■the cost per square foot. Furthermore, site condi- 
tions will affect the form of the building and 
influence the construction budget. 

Function I The client's. functional needs (ar determined 
by facts and concepts) have a direct bearing on space 
requirements, which are generated by ptfople and 
activities. Allowance must be- made for a reasonable 
building efficiency as expressed by the relationship 
of net to gross, areas.. i ' 

Economy :/.The cost estimate analysis must be as 
comprahehsive and realistic as possible, with no 
doubt as to what comprises the total budget required. 
The building cost at this stage is usually baaed on 
a cost per square foot.' other cost items su^h as 
site development., fixed and movable equipment are 
based on percentages of building cost unless more 
refined figures afe ^available . .Most often these 
cost parainaters are based on publishea indices and 
on experience tempered by the local situation. 
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Time I In determining the cost per square foot^ a 
realistic escalation factor must be included to 
cover the time lag between programming and mid-- 
cortstructioh. 

Phasing of bonstruction may be .considered as an 
alternatives 

a. When the initial budget "is limited, ^ 

b. When the funds are available over a period 
of time t ■ ■ 

y c, .When the functional needs are expected to 
grow* 

Step 5 State the Problem 

Once the first fdur tteps in programming have 
been completed and evaluated, the programmer 
, and the designer begin together to formulate a 
series of^very succinct; statements . . ihese ^ 
constitute the Statement of tt^ Problem* 

The Statenent of the Problem is the link ' 
between problem definition and problem solving, 
between progranuning and design* The problem must 
be stated ,ih qualitative terms in a #ay that will 
bring out the essence and uniqueness of the projec 
at hand* There should be no less than four such 
statements=-dealing with form/ function, economy 
^and'time* The statements should not exceed ten, 
except for very complex projects* Too many state- 
ments may be- a sign that details are being used 
as premises TFor design ^ which runs'^?^dunter to 
CRS programing practice • 

Meanwhile, supporting^'data contains all the 
information gathered on goals, facts # concepts 
^and needs* All this, is recorded (or documented), ' 
It is available-^in qualitative and quantitative 
terms* 

■ -J ' ' ■■ 

The statraents must deal with the unique, not the 
universal' aspects of the problem* Further ^ they 
should. b^ made in terms of performance, so as not 
to close the door to different expressions in 
architectural form* in some cases the state-- 
. ment of the problem may even be developed to the 
point of ■ a simplified performance specif ication. 
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- ' that points i^p the functional requirements to be 

mat by the solution. 

Any of the preceading four steps— goals , facts , 
concapts^ needs—can be a momae of such a progrMi- 
. ming statment, so long as it Us an important 
physical form giver. ^ 

affective method for developing each statement 
is first to state an important condition and then 
to suggest a direction by means of the' statement. 

Formi Form connected statements may describe the 
particular environmental influences and site con- 
ditions and than establish a performance require- 
> ■ , ment to respond to these*.* 

Function: The first four steps may have uncovered' 
unique perfomanca requirements that will influence 
the functional aspects of the solution.,, ^ 

Economy I To give direction to the designer who 
may have different projects underway^ with different 
budgets / a program statement must establish an 
attitude toward the budget of the project at hand... 

Time I Statements must be made concerning the 
'implications of change 'an4 ^growth on long range 
performance... 

The object of programming is problm definition. 
The problem needs to be defined in terms of the 
major issues that affect the total problem. The 
Statement of Problem is really a short series of 
categorized stat|ments which the designe^t will " 
^ later use to evaluate the solution. 

— _ . ' _ = -t^ ' ■ 

This chapter has discussed some issues triat should be considered in 
planning process and given some ideas atout how planning can be init 
The -next chapter deals with specific issues related to. the process o 
facilities development. 
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-III. IMPLEMINTATION OF FACILITIES . 
INTRODUCTION 

Pollomng the planning of the Gareer adup^. ^ m • cgrmti goals, objeGtives; 
and proposad activities ^ selection and iju^ .._..x , ^tion of the faGility to 
support, the progran can begin* This chapter dascribes the sequence of 
steps in the process of planning the facility, gives examplas of several 
dif f arant typas of facilitias that might be appropriate for different 
applications/ and discusses various factors that should be considerad by 
an atoinistrator in selecting and implemanting the types of facilities 
bast meeting the needs of his career education program. 

Facilities that, can support career education programs are not necessarily 
different from traditional educational facilities* Indeed^ successful 
career education progrMis are frequsntly conducted in standard class- 
rooms, with little or no modification to the eKisting space, The^ major 
difference between €hf standard educational practice and the implementation 

^ of facilities for career education programs is in the nature^ of the 
activities or program that the facilities support. There is no special 
mystique surrounding the establishment' o'f career education facilities; 

• there is ^ ^ however , a wide range of types ';of facilities within which 
career education^ can take place, and considerable care must be taken to 
choose the type most appropriate for a given application, 

- ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ \ . . ' . .-: - 

While the chapter gives examples of ef f ective\use of a variety of facil>* 
: itiee in 'career education^ it tends to .einphasi^ze the use of traditlpjial 

classroom space for programs in the early phase of awareness, class- 
.room is convenient;' furthermore / it can be effefative for career education 
wh%n teachers and administrators lear« to use the classrooi]^ space in new 
ways ^ and when they become familiar and comfortable with ' the demands and 
opportunities implicit in career education activitie^C. For example, 
career educatidh ; implies arrang^ents that prov^ifffe" f or individual review 
of multimedia presentations; it implies sajn^Iated eKperiences in early 
years, leading to hands-on experience^Va^ suggests new ways 

of teaching regular subjects to integrate career education into the 
regular curriculum, \ 

For later activities in career exploration and pi^fparation, classrooms 
can be, supplemented with, or replaced by, other kinds of facilities* 
Some that have been used succes'sfully include relocat^le units ^ particu- 
larly, mobile units; "foun^ space"\^^in the coiiununity; and, of course^ new 
buildings. The new buildingff> can , in some cases , serve as central career 
centers that are used by a n^ber of\ different schools in a district* 

The' chapter discusses this array of facility types and considerations 
that should influence a school administrator's sel^tion of a particular 



/type, ..To- make these general considerations meaningful and operational, 
specific eKamples are cited from the litaratura and from SDC^s own 
obeervations of selected career education programs," In these eKamples, 
emphasis is plaqed on the factors, pro and con, that led.schQbl officials 
to choose one configuration over another. 

Many of the programs described in th_is chapter were observed first-hand 
and are docuinented, through text and illustrations, in Chapter IV, The 
remainder were drawn from the literature, 

RELOCATABLE UNITS ' 
pefinition ^ 

Relocatable facilities include portable .units that dan be picked up and 
moved on trucks ? modular units that can be assembled in different ways 
depending on their intended uses; and mobile units , which are pulled^ by 
truck or tractor from one school to another. 

Cons ide r a t i o n s_f o r Selection 

Relocatable units share a number of general characteriitics that make 
th^ good candidates for career education facilities, . The cost of ^ 
relocatable units is far less than the cost of most new facilities, and 
they are sufficiently flexible to serve career education programs at 
any grade level* They can be customs-designed to serve^a Mnge of programs 
including those that use heavy shop equipment or extensive audiovisual 
equipment , \ 

The quick availability of relocatable facilities is an important featureS:^ 
career education programs are being developed rapidly^ to meet demands 
for prograns* Two programs designed for use in Binghain County / Idaho ^ - 
were a career center and a simulated mortgage and loan office. Anxious 
to establish the program, the s caff was able to obtain two mobile ' units - 
fairly easily. A progrm in Rough Rocki Ariaona, obtained a completely 
equipped science unit that included a currieui™ design and staff train- = 
ing components 

Training in a variety of skills is impDrtant in the Preparation^ phase of v 
career education programs, and mobile units can be uaed effectively for ' 
the teaching of welding; building trades, electricity skilis7 and so on,, 
because many come equipped with all tools and instructions needed in, 



^ Programs that are. meU^idhed in this section without a biblio'^raphic 
citation were , included in site visits and are doctunented in Chapter 'IV* 
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skill-training prpgrams. A recent article in American School and 
University (1) described a program in Arkansas that uses a ntobiie 
machine shop, complete with ten lathes and other equipment; an! eleC' 
tronics shop; a building trades shop; and an air-conditioning and" 
refrigeration shop, A program described^\j.n Industrial, Educatio n (2) , 
in Wilkes County, South Carolina, teaches welding / carpentryV and 
electrieal wiring, all in the same unit,. Two relocatable units in / 
the Bridgeport, Connecticut , career education program are equipped ' 
to teach food services, health services, electronics /and welding. 
The BOP (Bingham County Office Prog«m) unit in Idaho- is equipped \ 
with all of the desks and other accoutrements, that one would find ' 
in a mortgage and loan company, to^ simulate all of the skills =thit 
are used in a corporations 

The awareness phase of career, education can also be effectively 
supported, by mobile^ units. For etomple, the PACE center- (Pfogrammed 
Activities fo^ Career Exploration) .-in Idaho is equipped wi^h^ booths 
containing audib-visual presentations;^ PACE travels among five rural 
high schools presenting material on a wide variety of careers* ^ 

The mobility of these unita is considered qui,l;e important by some 
career education users. Aocording to the previously cited article in 
rndustrial E ducation , the New Jersey State Dapartinent of Education' 
uses relocatable units to introduce programs on an experimental basis. 
In effaot, these Units provide 'a traveling show that presents a 
.variety of career education programs throughout the district. Programs 
found partioularly beneficial and cost-ef f eotive can subsequently be 
adapted to more permanent facilities.' ■ 

Mobility is also .important for districts that want to avoid trans- 
porting students to a common location. The Arkansas program dirculates 
four skill -training units, throughout several rural coitmunities . The 
Rough Rock unit brings informatign about science careers to isolated 
areas of the reservation. , ■ ■ ' 

.Another 'important asset of relocatable facilities' is that , bacause they 
are not part of the standard classroom, they can provide a change of 
piace, a more realistic' environment for career" education . The BOP 
mortgage .office is an example of a^p'rogram where the staff ■feTFThat 
■the unit would provide a different 'environment that would allow' a more ' 
realistic, experience than could be acquired in the standard classroom. . 
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T.hpre is a definite cost adyantage in the sharing of "'relocatable ^ 
facilities among several schools. By avoiding the replication of - 
programs and equipment at each school , they mav permit cohsiderable" . 
cSst savings, Wioreover, the units themselves are- lower in cost than? 
most new permanent eonstruction might be; a mobile unit can be pur- = 
chased for $8,000 or so Cthe cost, of the PAGl unit) ) more complete ■ 
and highly customize^ units cost ^from $20/000' to 330,000. There are, 
^ of course, added costs for the vehicle that pulls" the unit, 'arid s5me- ^ 
times parking or storage costs-* ^ ■ \, -■ 

, MoBi.la^ units and other reldcatables do }iave some definite disadvantage 
in some situations. An article on relocatable units (3) "notes th^t 
there is time lost, in traYel, and weat}ier conditions ^present some ^ 
'inconvenience; sometiines travel over rough^roads causes* damage t6^the 
^uipment. (4) And storage spaces may 'be small, ^ The mobile unit \ 
deprsciates fairly quickly, as a program in Syracus^i discovered; 
maintenance and travel costs^ were. factors that caused the staff ^here 
to move a career center from a mobile unit into an empty bias sroom, 
.There is ,^ of course, limited space, and in some . cases ,\the number of ^ 
students who can occupy ^the uriit at one time is usually=. between 11 
and 15 legs than the size of most classes. In addition, as the 
Syracuse staff discovered, it is sometimes difficult . to transport the 
unit in a qrowded city; there, special routes. had to be worked out in 
advance of tfte movement of the unit, ' It has also beeri found 'that the 
mobile units axn sometimes difficult to park on a school grounds/. " 
because "of lack of adequate space,- Finally, the use of mbbile units " 
may be inappropriate in certain cases because they do not allow f or^ 
physical"' expansion, unless the school adds, more units , " ' 

Considerations for implgmen tAtion ■ ! . 

Implementation of a program in a relocatable unit often involves -work 
with Y^^ious sStateWor local regulations and. codes. For the, prebuilt 
units used in Bingham County, the state approved the plans before 
constructions The Bridgpport program found that their temporary > 
unit, would not meet the state codes until ramps were installed. Fire 
regulations often require that doors be kept unlocked* during the day^ 
or that a fire eKtinguisher be isnstalled* ^ (This is, of course, true 
for almost all types of facilities.) Eguipment must be obtained^ 
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, and, dapanding on the amount and type,,: if may be hacessary to add gas, 
. electricity, or water. In ; Bridgeport > many dieferent pieces of eguip- 
_ ment^ were required, and it was important to comply with state and local 
, . .building rodas in; installing thesev Regulationsi Should ba checked. with 
V the Public works Department r; toilet ^f^^ need to be included, 

' thou^^ some units coma, equipped with them;;.- There may kso be a need . 

fo^ atf air conditioner or /heating' device to be installed ,' though- 
. .some u^nits come equipped with these as wall-. :\ ' » ■ 

_ mndows, /far from beingi&n;jekpanyive, nonessential luxury, will givb' 
students a good: feeling; of -spaea 'in an otKerwisa cloaa- environment ' ' ' 

^en.the siaf f qf thf fcBOP trogrim set ,up: the mobile unit, windows / - - 
were considered unnecessary they wdulS now like to add a - to 

Vavoid a closad-ih feel£rig. ' ' - ; " , . 

>.:^guaras against break Jportant • these may' ihcluda " 

B^-^' ;t"e.doors , heavy^ty locks , and steel tdoors . 

0'- ; - '■ ' ' . ■ - ■ ' 

^Somel.units coma equipped" with, virtually all of the faaturas listed ■ 
jabove,. while pthers do not: The individual who arranges for the 
■: lease or .purchase of the unit sfioild work closely with the manu- 
facturer to determine what facilities should be' instalied in the ' ■ 
unit before it is delivered, and should- consult the local building 
inspector to find but about codes and regulations that must be met 
In addition, approval from the local planning and zoning commission 
may be rf quired. „ , » ' ' ■ , ' • 

:Many diffarent kinds of relodataMe units are in use today in career 
education vprograms, .and there is a useful lesson to be learned from - 
the Bingham County programs. Before they undertook the selection ' 
^and iB^lementation of the facilities to support their programs, the 
.staff visited a number of other programs, ■within the state and within " 
the region, to /talk with individuals about the'; success -of their 
programs. . Other programs would doubtless learn a great deal by • 
visiting existing programs us i£g these kinds of .units , before they ' 
implemented a^ program of -their own. . „ . ■ • 

■ . ■ .' " _ , COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

Definition^ - -. ° \^ 

Community facilities , or "Jound-^ space, includes any bui] ding or space ' 
m the community that can. be used' to support carear education programs^^ 
on a part-time or full-time basis . This can include -vacated buildings; 
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,,unus^ office space, garages, churches, and a host of other facilities 
mch ft^lities can be bought, leased, or rented on a short-term basis. 
Oftpn^^hoolG and businesses share spate , a very economiaal and- success- 
ful p4rtnership, as regorted in an article in' the Ameri'can Institute of 
.^chiteats Jour nal . (1 ) "^"^ — ~— " — 



C on s id er a t ion s\ for Selection 



.' The use of ^nmSi^ty space cm have disttnct advantages tor career 
education profrims that stress the iinportanca of the school^to-work 
transition, and that seek to; give" students a practical familiarity ^ 

■■ ^ith the real world outside , the sahool . . Bedause programs at the 
junip^igh and senibr-high^ Iwels^ are more community-oriented than ' 
elemeiftary=scho6l pro^:^ams, community facilities are more often used J' 
at the higher, grades. Yet, a program planned*for WeWare island, in 
New York^ City,, as described by, the American Institate bf\ Architects , 
is an example of programs that have students at ||fcnentaiy and 
segondary levels using space in the conmunity. fcr\ virtually of 
their studies. (6) ^ , ". . ' 

The desire to integrate .school ai^ the ^ real world was* an important, 
qonsideration in -die Far West La^oratory-sponsored school's daaisiori 
to operate high-school elassiss in a ^^^tr^trise in.Oaklknd.l There, , 
they first, decided that their pro^gfffii^^^jAld be ^morfe effective if it \ 
^ were outside of . the regular classroom environment, and they made ' - 
plans to move into^a mansion located^on a lakei^ they^ then' decided ' ' 
that this provided too " soft *^ an envirorunent and that ^ rather than 
arbitrarily selecting another facility, they needed one that was 
in the business comnunlty ^ itself to provide, a realistic base for. 
the program/ This kind of , facility use can help to answer .the often- 
heard complaint that' traditional classrooms are far too artificial 
an environment for lear^^^ about the wbrld .of work, . 

Another potential advantage of "found" space in"^ the .conununity ia that^ 
it . may already have a combination of space, storag^e , ' spicial equipment/ 
etc. / th^t might be eKtremely^e^cpensive and .time-consuming to create 
pin eKisting or newly-constructed school: buiMings . ^ This advantage^ is 
particularly important because a career education program is often' 
developed or designed before the facility is located:' . By considering 
the entire community as a potential source of appropriate .facilities, 
the staff can see a wide range of options, and it may be possible to 
match , the program ne.eds mucft more closely than would be possible within 



•1 ._ . ^ , . . ^ - ■ ^ 

Programs that are mentioned in this section without a bibliographic 
citation were included in site visits an^ are docimiented in Chapter :IV. 
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the boundarios of the district' itself. As an example,, a career 
.education media center in Glendale, Arizona, required large ■ storage 
areas, special space for individual reading, and an extensive off - 
street. parking area. These facilities were not readily available 
within the district, but were, found in a downtown building that 
had formerly housed a drugstore. The building was not being used 
and when it was renovated, it became a. very suitable facility. 

■ Another example of community apace meeting the .requirements of" a 
. career education program is a program serving grades 4-B in the 

Ocean Park area of Los Angeles. .The program uses a storefront that 
was found to have all of the desired features: a sink area for lab 
.^ workj an adeguate storage area; ample space for art projects that 

■ could be left out when they were not being worked onrand a large, 
open room for group meetings. The total ■ facility does' not occupy k 
great deal of space, but it, meets all of. the program's needs, one of 
which IS to have a central location from, which children can be bused 
around the conmunlty to visit businesses,, libraries, governmeht 

■agencies, and other sites and experience the careers that are involved. 

Finally, bringing the school into the community facilitates school/ 
community contacts and permits more efficient use of space, either 
through space sharing or through the.'use.of bnee-vacant ."facilities 
•Bass .(7) ..notes the grow.ing trend toward joint occupancy, where' schools 
share space with businesses, coiranunity offices, youth. clubs, and other 
facilitj.es. It is often cost-effective, eases property tax burdens, 
and allows ,the sharing of programs between schools and businesses 
churches,, gyms and' other facilities. It also makes maximum use of ■> 
the facility 5 one that was used only a few hours a day might now 
be used full time. Education. .Pacllities Labs (8) also make the point 
that bringing school into the , community can give new vitality to an 
old neighborhood.. It makes possj^le a greater variety, of activities ' 
than might be accommodated in a (school building, since the community 
IS rich with different experiendas. ' 

Sharing an existing .facility is seen as an' option that is usually 
much more economical than the 'construction of a' new facility, and 
can be done much more quickly. A ■district that is anxious to 
implement a program might find a very appropriate space that could 
be modified for use fairly quickly and at far less cost than that ' 
Of a new building. The. MOBOC "program, In Ocean Park, • California 
described in Chapter IV, is a good example. 
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Using community spaqa does have some difficulties. If an old building. 
As chosen, there may be the need to make substantial repairs, and 
there may be extensive maintenance. Because the Icoimnunity space will 
not have been designed for school use, I substantial modificafions may • 
be needed / such as, rewiring the complete facility or changing the 
pl\M^ing, The effort to make th^ necessary nradif ications may be 
greater than the advantages gaii^d. The developers of the programs 
described in this chapter chose carefully to avoii these pitf^ls; > 
they selected facilities that required a minimmn of modification,. ^\ 

V A potential disadvantage of facilities^-sharing is that, when a given 
space is used at different times by different groups, each user must 

./clear up materials in readiness for the next-user. The Ocean Park 
program first shared a facility used by after-school clubs, but fouM * 
it incdnvenient and established their own facility instead. And when 
schools share facilities with others, there are legal issues. that must^ ^ 
be worked put such as cost-sharing, rights, maintenance, and "so on # / 
These are not insurmountable problems, however. As Clinchy notes, the 
growing trend toward the- use of found corranuliity space in eduqation sug- 
gests that career education directors shouli consider thii option seri- 
ously, in planning ^.^e facilities that will best support their programs. 

Considerations for Implementation ^ ■ ^ 

In the selection of found space in the bbimnunity, it is important to 
determine whether the facility meets applicable building codes, such ' 
as health, fire, and safety codes, Lacal officials should be consuJ.ted 
during the site selection and planning process. For example, the 
Ocean Park program^ found it useful to consult fire officials for advice 
oh how to make the facility safe. There are often regulations ^ertaining^ 
to , toilet fa^cilities, exits, electricity, fire alarms, and so forth. 
Potential zoning restrict:i©ns is another area that should b^^ecked out 
in the planning .stages. There are also other issues, siroiar^ed by the ^ 
Educational Facilities Lab: Is the facility esthetically pleasing? ^ 
What needs to be done to it to make it a pleasant envirohment? Is / 
p\:^lic transportation adequate and nearby? Is there parking for school 
buses, cars and/or bicycles? " Are loading, docks, hallways, elevators, 
doorways, adequate? ■ ^ . \ 

Another important consideration is the eKtent to which the prdgrajn or : 
the student population is' likely to expand or change, / If the program 
is likely to be changed, or to accommodate more students, .some* facilities 
should be made flexible enough to meet these future needs. The staff's 
long-range prediction about expansion should be a consideration in the ^ 
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decision on whether to buy or rent, whether. the facility will support 
an escpanded or nidified program, whkt modifications are required now, 
_ and what ones arm likely in the future if the program or student 
./population .changes; If the need for the program changes altogether 
' and a differeiit type of facility is required, can the program be "moved 
easily to another location? 

If modifications are required, the landlord should be asked to put' in 
' witing what Ghanges he agrees to make, and what changes he 'will permit 
;the schqol to make' ; The, school usually installs any built-in "equipment 
' or furniture, since in most cases "bull t-ins" belong to the landlord, 
' An architect, building inspector, or other qualified person should 
examine the facility to detemine whether It is structurally sound, in 
good physlQal condition, and able^to support program activities, as well 
#s. to .suggest ways to make modif ieations that .are found to be required*' 

It should be kept in mind that costs of renting/ or leasing found apace ^ 
in the community my be quite loW, as compared with other facility, 
options. The MOBQC program makes extensive use of coimunity ^facilities 
without modification, considering the conttnunity to be a learning 
facility in itself. Other, programs might find the need to make fairly 
substantial modifications to found, space, but the cost of the renovation 
of the drug store in Glendale, Arizona, is likely to be'lower than costs 
:of a ^new building and the purchase of a fully equipped mobile unit; Low ^ 
cost is definitely an important factor to consider in the- decisiQn to 
use existing facilities in the conmunity* 

. , . NEW .FACILITIES ^ 

Definition ^ 

New facilities that have been designed and constructed specifically to 
accommodate career education programs vary in siEe from the very small ^ 
centers that have been designed and constructed solely by teachers,: 
parents, and students, to the multindllion dollar compleKes designed 
by arDhi tacts and constructed by contraptors. Some of these new/ 
facilities are intended to 'house a special activity such as growing, 
plants; other facilities, defined i'as aareer centers, are used to keep 
career-related materials i and still^ others are designed to accommodate 
as many of the' career cl^usters as interest and funds can support. 
Although the procedures used for developing each of these ty^es of 
.facilities vary greatly, a few considerations in selecting and imple- 
menting a new facility are coiranon to all, ■ ^ . 

Considerations for Selection * ■ 

Because of time and expense, a district will rarely feel the need^ and 
ability to construct an entire new facility to support its career 
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education program. The .construction of a new faoility usually is 
promoted by one or more of tha fpllowinf conditions i . , 

. . (1) Thepe ia no fyee apace available within the total school plant 
to accommodate the. proposed career activity.^ Storage of materials- 
may be a major problem. Career, education activities oft^n use an ■ 
■ -abun^nce of equipment or materials,, beoauae of the expense of 
_ purchasing equipment and materimls, ;many of these resources mugt be ' 
/ Shared among all classrooms and students within a- school. This impliTes 
the necessity of establishing a centrally located, storage and check- ' 

■ out area, or a specific area-where students . can go to use the materials 
and .equipment. , . ■ ,; , ' — 

- ' . . ■ ' ^ ■ ^ ' . ' - t ■ , "1 

■ (2) Special enviromnental controls not found in traditional school 
settings are needed. An obvious example is the humid,, warm envi- 
ronment needed in a greenhouse. The Harbor Heights project in Gig ' 
Harbor, Washington, wanted a,, program where students could grow 

■■ and sell plants,, and found that the school did not have an adequate 
facility. They felt that, even if a classroom could be used ■ to ' 
simulate a greenhouse, many aspaota and real experiences of the 
occupations involved would never be experienced by the students 



(3) Code restrlctiona that would govern certain planned activities 
make it necessary to design special facilities. Activities such as 
automotive engine repair, fibeeglass molding, spray painting, and ' 
welding, .require that the , struct,&e that houses them be constructed 
of materials that have a fire resistance, rating that. is much higher 
than IS needed for standard classrooms.' For example, the faeility 
that supports a fiberglass molding program in the 'Highline Occupational 
Skills Center was made of concrete to providk- safety. Building codes 
may require that these special activities be located in separate 
facilities . and at ;a specified distance away frqm other ^buildings . To 
locate the activity in= the same building as thafclassroom would require 
that the entire school comply with the more stringent rfestrictiona, and 
this can be very expensive. ' " 

(4) Existing school .facilities are found to be jifficuit ^nd expensive 
to modify, or. not conducive .to, simulating ' careed-related activities 
For example, the costs of renovating a facility to simulate., a green- 
house may be greater than costs of purehaaing onb. Some structural 
.systems, ^uch as those with internal load-bearing partitions, are not 



^Programs that are mentioned in this section wi^hut a bibliograohic 
citation were included in site ^visits and are documantad in Chapter IV. 
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eaiily modified. OceasionalXyi existing plumbing such as bathrooms / 
or work sinks interferes with needed space modifications . In some 
situations where existing school facilities are located in areas of 
' declining populations # it may be 'desirable to create a new facility 
in a nwre central or more populated area.. The Highline OGCupational 
Skills Center resulted from the cooperation of three districts that \; 
determined that a new^ central, facility would be economical in ' \ 

avoiding duplication of space and materials among three separate \ 
districts, ... ^\ 

Even where ©Kisting school facilities ca^ be modif ied^ they may still 
"feel" like a classroom and may fail to provide an environment .where . 
the student is able to make meaningful decisions about the "fit" of - 
the career being investigated^ The regular classroom environment 
. often detracts from the reality of a simulated occupation* The staff 
of the Skyline' Center , in Dallas f elt\ that a totally separate envi= 
ronment was needed=-again^ one that could be used by many different 
schools. The district constructed special facilities that are called 
schools I but that more closely resemble working' environments of the 
communi^ty'. These facilities .provide complete training resources and 
offer oppprtunities for students to become .exposed to many differ ant 
careers , ; . - ' " 

tS) There'^is a desire to upgrade and highlight skills training by 
developing a special facility to house it . In Billerica^ Massachu-" 
setts (9)-; the district felt that vocational education had an 
unfavorable image ^ and designed a totally new^ exemjilary school to . 
house career education programs. . - 

; Aside from the obvious disadvantages of cost and. long lead time^ the 
construction of new facilities for career education programs is often 
difficult tp^ "sell" to a conmiunity and ^ therefore, difficult to finance* 
There is also the problem of having to acquire enough land to aqcoimoqlate 
the fa:cllity/ and at a location that is convenient for the school or 
schools ^that will use the facility. Another disadvantage is the;need 
to predict future program expansion or\ expansion of the student popu- 
lation in such a way that the facility can be designed to accoiranodate 
such expansion or change. While there are circumstances in which the 
construction of a new building is the best (or only) solutioni the 
process is time-consuming and costly^ and other options should be o 
given careful cons iderati^3n, : \ 
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Cgnsidarations for mplementation , ' - - , ^' ' ^ 

In implementing a new career education faGility, no matter what si^e* 
the district will need to Gohsider the fdlliwing issues, most o£. which, 
are not unique to career ^pducation facilities but would apply to the 
deyelppment of any education facility. ^ ■: 

.^^^ need s the new facility should meet . Assuming that the program ^ 

^/goals have already .been set, the staff should/ now define the specifi- ^ 
cations that the faciiity design^shouid meet. Some spatial neade are ■ 
obvious,; such as the need for storag;e and display of career^related 
materials, A five-story facility described In School' Shop (10) qsed 60 
' separate committees; each determining the particular needs of a different 
skill area. Represehtativep .of industry were closely involved. When the 
Lake .West9n, Orlando, ^facility was developed, the staff identified the 
. need for oentralizei storagm/of materials that had previously been, 
located in different areas around the school . For the Skyline Center, . ' 
the "Staff mMe an intensive survey of the- coimnunity to identify the 
careers that should be included. In Billerica, Massachusetts (11) / the 
suparintendent-director developed e0urseoutlinea and visited many 
high schools to create the educational specifications for an "exemplary v = 
design" to serve 1,400 students/ . ^ 
• . / * ' ' ■ - _ , 

Sources a nd amount of fui^irig . Smaller 'projects may receive funding 
from maintenance budget sv special fund raising evehts , or donations from 
parents and friends of the school These donations often come in the 
foma of materials and labor. At Lake Waston/ parents donated most pf ^ 
.tl^fe materdals that were used. Large-scale projects wiU need to' promote ^ ^ 
their caus^ to the state department oj education^ in the form of a proposal 
arid often to the community, in' the form of a bond issue • For axample, the 
Rivertpn canter was bullet after a committee planned the center and the - 
,,9dmmunity passed a bond issue for $1,490,000* " 

(iy Preparing the necessary plans and specifications . State departments 
of education, along with the local" building^department , will want to 
review any proposed physical change to the.totai school plant. Small 
projects can usually be represented by simple drawings produced by a * 
teacher or any other person who is capable of describing graphically / , 
the dimensions, location, and construction of the facility,- A large- 
scale project will require sophisticated drawings produced by a * 
registered architect, and. the review process may Be quite lengthy 
and stringent. The services of an architect were critical in the 
development of the Skyline, Riverton, and Highline Occupational " 
Skills projects. In these projects, close cooperation between 
architect and school personnel was considered very important. 
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(4) Selection of an architeat , ' The dlstriet should juiliciEe their 
Intention to build or modifyv draw up a list of potential candidates , ^ ' 
• prepare a detailed description of the prdposed projiiGt and; send the 

best candidates a questionnaire for, additional irifomation^ Those 
\ architeGts who seem most qualified should a personal presentation 

; to the design arid planning jconroittee. ^ ' \ ^ / 

The following information, will be useful for identifying the best - 
candidates i . ^ ^ 

' ' ■ ' \ \ - '- _ • / 

Nature of firms corporation / partnerships individual i 

Years eKperiencei ^ ; - . . 

Names of mechanical/electrical engineers on staff; ' . 

Membership in professional .organizations i ' , 

Types of buildings in which the firm specializes. 

Most recently conpleted projects, and their costsi and the 

' Best school projects recently completedi and their costs* 

; (The bpimittee should, visit, the projects ^ if possible.) ' - 

; (5) Selection of a site . - Consultation, with an architect and with 
conmiunity representatives' is useful in site selection* The Rivertbn, ' 

..Wyoming, Career Education . Center was developed with an'advisory committee 
of 65 cbmmunity representatives who hiilped select the site. Often ^ a . 
central location IS needed, as eK^nplifxed by the* SJcyline program in 
,.i^pallas and the three-district .center ^ in the state of .Washington, 

(6) How .the facility will be cdnptructed. Small-scale , projects might - / 
be constructed by the cuEtodians, /parents, or students; for example, a ^ 
high school carpentry class did construction for the Lake Westort 
facility. Large-scale projects such as the .Riverton and Dallas facirities 
need to be constructed by cohtractors* . Existing programs can provide 
guidance on how facilities should be constructed. 

' EXISTING SCHOOL FAOILITIES 

Def initiori 

Existing school facilities incj^ude all- of the space normally found in 
a traditional school setting, such as classrooms, industrial arts, home 
economics, and science laboratories, gymnasiums , cafeterias , storerooms, 
and offices. 
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The term "eKisting facilities)" used here, includes facilities that 
can^^be modified to meet specific program rieeds- Indeed^ extensive ' : 
n^^^ifications may be required, especially when the programs involve » — 
activities .that are ' unusually noisy, present potential safety haEards/ ' 
or require -specialized equipment. Even In cases where fairly traditional 
classroom activities are to be conductea, it may be. necessary to Mdify 
space with room divider s, sound baffles, sinks , built-in counters, 
shelves^ and closets^ and to add movable fnrniture such as desks, tables, 
and chairs. • 

ConsidQTatioTis for Selection \ . 

: Considerations in -deciding existing facilities relate /' 

to the specific career educatioh program: goals , which differ at different 
grade levels. / ' ' / 

One of the main goals of career education at thg elementary level is to- " 
provide students' with general, career information, such as . where people ' 
work, what they do, and the skills and abilities needed to perform that 
work. Hands-on activities at this level are hot meant to develop skills 
in using tools or; equipment but to provide a more complete awareness of 
the tasks related to various careers, ^ Most activities at this level can be 
accommodated within a traaitiohal classrooqi setting^ either integrated ift'to 
the total burriculum or as a separate activity occurring at special times. 

The use of eKisting school facilities for career education programs at 
the high school level may require few changes to the physical facility v 
The emphasis is on the changing programs that ' are used' in existing ■ ^ 
facilities* , For example, by using an iridup trial arts lab for investi- 
gating all aspects of a. given career, rather than, focusing on one 
activity, career education programs at the senior high school level can ' 
provide students with.' experienees that are closely related to the actual 
working conditions of' a given occupation* Although a major tiirust of 
career education at tMm level im the attempt to get students put into 
the coiranunity for direct experience, many career-related functions can 
be effecti\)raly housed in esclsting high school facilities , for example, ' 
office practice, food preparation, or carpentry'^ \ ' * 

At all school levels, economy is one of the frequently cited' reasons 
^for the decision, to use existing school facilities for career eduqation 
programs / especially: where space is avail^le that requires little / . 
structural modification. Sixth-grade ^ career education activities at 
an elementary school in Bowling Green, Kentucky /I are accoimnodated 



^Progr«ns that are mentioned in this section without a bibliographic 
citation were included in site visits ^d are documented in Chapter IV. 
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-an-a traditional olasaroom setting with nb additional cost at all. \ 
. Tnere, ,a factory aaBemBly line was simulated by &. rBgrouping of the' • ■■ ' 

classroom furniture into a series of work atationa. The carear ■ 
•education center at Little River Elementary School in Miami, Florida, 

IS contained in two adjacent oiassrooms; The center.' is eomposed of 

twanty d4.fferent work stations where atudents spend, about an hour a ' 

-weak exploring; the. careerff represe^^ They perform 

, tasks that are outlined in a' resource guide such as typing a letter, 
.setting a table, or- wiring a house. The only costs in. preparing the " 

center were for connecting the two rooms by taking, out a portion of 
. the conmon wall between thfem and for providing a fresh .coat of paint,- ' " : 

both Ware done, by the project staff. 

Industrial arts labbratories , home economic centers, and other ' 
.specialized .fiaqilities in junior high schools can often be^ 
■they exist' to support caraer. education programs, with chariges^m 
the instruction to proyide more career-related experience. For example, ' ' ' 
Bowling Green' Jr. High School was able to guide students through a , 
complete course in building construction without significant modi- 
fications in the facility. The program provided experience in many 
different careers, including architecture , carpentry, building 
contracting, and buildpg inipection, A similar •application in a 
home economics lab might provide experience in the careers of bakery, 
cooking, nutrition, sewing, and many .others, a ° ' * 

^e way a typical high school classroom can be modified to, accommodate 
career- activities at a nominal cost is by changing the furnishings. . 
Fois^xample, atithe high school in Beckley, West Virginia, the staff 
esta^ished a Cafear Resource Canter in an existing classroom by ' 
/bringing in tables that were used to display materials and as work . , 
statiort^ for using the materials. Many vocational educational facilities ■ 
in high |chool8 can easily accoipiodata career education programs. A 
space originally used only for drafting can be used to support the . ' 

exploratioh^ of many different careerr in the field of communication 
and media, \ " , . 

An additional .b:ost advantage of_^ existing school facilities is., t^^ they 

have already mek building codes,. Howayer, new activities planned, for a 

career education \program may be gdverned by additional code requirements = ' • 

that might raquireVmajpr. modifications. An important consideration in ' ' ■ 

the use, of 6xisting\facilities is whetheir. it is more cost-afffactive to 

adapt available space^^in the schools or to acquire, off -campus^ SFsoe 

already designed- to haMle the kinds of activities that are planned 

An example of , a career education activity that might introduce new code 
requirements, and consequantly necessitate significant modificatio 
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replacement of existing facilities, would be the training of studants 
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■ ^ ■ Jj^f ^J;^^?°"^tructxon or in spray painting. Suppoaa,. for ihstanc., / 

require tfi^t 1^- T"" ^ wood^frame itructur«; Building codes ' 
, require that fiberglass work and spray painting be contained in " 

■ Sif or^r highly protected from fire" The codes specify ■ . 

. 2 terms of hours that, the structure would be expected 

. to withstand fxre. Whereas a traditionar classroom activity might 

■houi r^t4^ f ? ' fiberglass construction could require up: to a four- 
hour.rating and-in most states, a cbncrate structure would, be, required. ■ 

It is. possible, of course, to modify some facilities so that they cah 
acopimodaje more, hazardous activities. Methods of accomplishing this 
include adding a sprinkler system and applying .layers of fireproof 
materials to all surfaces of the structure; However, thes6 changes: ^^e 
usually^expensiye, and such approaches .should, be earafuUy studied; and- 
trade-off analyses should be performed. ' 

A second potential advantage of using existing classroom space (as 
contrasted with off -campus space) is that transportation needs of 
the students . are minimized. This is particularly important at the 
early grade levels, where organizing and moving a class of children 
. usuklly requires, securing extra help for the teacher from- an aide,- . . 
parent, or other teacher, . . 

. The ^eady^avaiiability of ejiiting classroom space is also an .important 
, consideration Mn selecting V career education facility. ■ In some areas 
within certain school distticts, the school Enrollment has dropped, 
=and classrooms are unused. For example, ■ Syracuse found thjfee empty 
^classrooms to accommodate its program at Pranklln Elementary School. 
Because of the high rate ,pf po_pulation movement out of the city of ' 
.Dayton, Ohio, into the surrounding. suburbs, the boundaries of Dayton's 
schools have, been modified, enabling them to close one whole elementary 
school to normal school functions. Two classrooms are used by ^ Day ton ^ ■ 
for the preparation and storage of materials needed for the ..elementary - 
-school industrial arts component- of the career education program. > 

The integration of career education within the" existing curriculum is- 
most important in the early grades of elementary ' school and is often / 
a ma3or consideration for .'using existing^ classroom facilities. : ' : 

- At lake .^Weston -.Elementary School, in Orlando , Florida , centers are 
developed in each classroom around a, .specific theme or occupation 
These centers contain learning activity packages, bd'bks and pamphlets, 
film strips with audio cassettes, and actual equipmfnt used In the - -- ' 
career. A first-grade center was de,veloped on the theme, of what It 
IS like to be a fireman. It contained a cardboard mbdel of a f irehouse ' 
photographs of a class trip to the fire department^ cards of fire- • 
related words that the children had learned, and a fireman's hat. 
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. Each child ^in that Glass helped to develop t^^e, center^, and was .free = 
: to use it at any time^ Activities generated by the Hsenter were woveri 
/.into the goals of , the existing burricyi™. For taading^ Vtha childrep 

read about the fire dapartinent, for cSmposition they wrote stories . ; 

about their visit to the fire •department and as an art project they . 

made a cardboard fire house and drew pictures of ii. : , 

There are .disadvantages as well as advantages in using existing/. ' 
.facilities for. career education programs* 'One potential disadvantage 
is that the program can be distracting to neighBorlng classrooms* 

1 Anpther is the belief /by some ediK^ators that the classroom is too ■ 
artificial an anviromnent for a stJjnulating program^ and that real- 
world experience makes for a more ef fee tive program. Having programs 
in each school in a district often involves replication of .programs 
arid ^equipaan'^ that might be more efficiently shared in a central 

-location. If existing space is available at only one school in a/ ^ 

■ district^ such as the Franklin School program. in Syracuse it is . 
necessary to transport ■students to the facility ithW Syracuse district 
did not see this as a. problem, ^ but another 'district might. Then tooV 
career education activities often require more flexibtlrty than can he\ 
found in a classrobm. Many of the progrMis being taught in "thi Skyline 
center^ for ekample, could never be accommodated in a traditional" class 
room^ and /the greenhouse used in Gig Harbor^ Washington, would be very 

^ difficult ^o' replicate in a classroom; . V' 

donsiderations for Implementation 

' ' . • ' ^ ^ ^~ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ : . . ■ = ^ . \ 

.In implementing a program in an eKisting facility^ it is ^essential to 
consider the full range of activities that will be required by the 
grograih, and the impact of those activities oh ti^e needs fdr facility 
reaources* Some programs require little or no change to^ the existing 

■ classroom or worksTiop* Others" may require substantial modification. 
For example, if . independent student "work is intended^ it might be Y 
necessary to prbvide audio and/or visual Separation of the students.' 
In the Work Samples Lab, students needed to^work i^fftfividuallyv and ' r 
booths were developed to provide separation. If larger^group activitie 
are planned,, it might be^ necessary , to expand the space in which the 
program is to^ take place i this was accomplisHed fairly ^easily in 
Little River Elementary School in Miarti, where the staff cut- a space - 
in a coiOTon adjoining wall that separated two ; classrooms , expanding it 
to one large room that could be supervigad by one teacher. In the , 
Occupational Versatility program in Seattle^ the program called. for 
bp^ning up space so that all of the activities .are" in one large areai 
the partitiorts that existed between. each shop^ room were removed to - " 
create the large space. The program/ in Orlando Florida, required the 
construction of a large model; eHisting classroom space was used .by 
movingdesks against* the wall and clearing a central area for work* 



•Space. for. stocagaiishould:'also be :take^ tKb Oriando ' 

program had ■stpreajnaterials^inlmany'dlfter^ plaees in''tHe school r-- 
school-officials found that-: 8>.astin^^ apace was, insufficiant and that '• ■ 
a nw storage area was reguirid'^ v' Any program will have & grea? \ 

deal of, material' should pla^ in' advance for the: storage of the material. 



■Programs thaj-intolverthe use of . eguipment must consldBr such . V.- - ■■' 
, reguiremonta-as the installation of : additional electrical ^tlets, 
•;;gas, and ot|ier utilitias: In fhs W6rk;%ainples Lab, each" atuaent was / ' - 
supplied with, audio^yisual egui^pment - for,/ viewing and listening to ' ■ ' ■ 
presentations, on^areer educatl^y^^t^^ Such as 

drills an ithe ;handa-ori-acti^ityi\^thls raquired of a ' " 

'^large number of^elatetrical'butlats; i Noise is' a^^^ 

should benconsidered; , ;When ^a program operates in ;the-.same geheral 
- area of the academic Xlassrooms, it may be" disruptiva or dlaturbing • . 
tootherski. -.i-™. ■ v . n; . ^ -y- ' ■ . • 

Finally ,..;i^-is-i^po£tan^^ safety codes-. ■ . . ■ • 

Although existing classrooms already m^ 

addition^f some types of equipment 6r\J activities may 'ieguire aaherence 
, to stricter codes. For axampla, if , anlactivity is added that potentially 
creates a fira hazard or |a,^sif ity . hagard , local fira of safety' officials" 
should be contacted ;e,or. information on any additional codas that may \ 
apply. The following section discussas'the use of^buiiding codes/ ■ 



:: ! USE -dp. building' CODES'' 

The building code vis a law or ordinance passed by the- local' government 
that establishes minimum requirements for securing, structural, sanitary, 
and. fire safety. . It specifies the performance retruiraments for various" 
elemarits of buildings^and structures in relation to the hazards faced - ' 
or .conditions, that should ba met . ■ - ' 

The National Building Code ■ (Board of Eire Underwr-iters) and the . Basic 
^Uilding Code (Huilding Officials ' Conference of ■ America) , are examples 
of well-established, regional and national codes'.. These codes contain'.' 
^inwum requirements .and, provide for acceptance of materials: and methods 
based.on sa,tisflctory. performance standards and. recognized industry 
ptandards.; As new cohstruction math and materials are tested and ' 
approved, the codes, are updated. ' : ^ ■ 



Codes need to.be examinfed when a new building is being planned, when 
an: old-building is beiftg ■modified, and whan the type of activity ok 
oocupancyof a building changes. ./ 

The , following proca^ures may be helpful in the. use of building codes 
when planning one/of the types o£ career educa.tional faqilities 
diicuised above*. 
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# 1. Classifyihg the building * •i^ ..s - . ^ ■ 

w(a) Fire zonei The fire zone in which the building is loa^ted 
V can be determined from^ 'the city's Fire District Zoning Map, 
^ . Fire zones coiranonly range Jrom a designation for high-density 

'^areas/ su^h as central business districts (this zone is 
. [ usually most restrictiYe in respect to what activities are 

allowed) to a classif iqatibn for Idw^density areas such as 
the suburbs or -rutal areas (this category can accommodate 
most activities). ^ 



i (b) Occupancy group.i^ The occupancy group that clivers the most likely 

uses of the* building will determine the type of construction^ 
* allowable floor area, and so oni where the building can be 

lo^-ted on the property i the number 'and type qf exits that 
are required; the amount of lighting, vei^tilation, and 
sanitation required i when f ir|^eKtingui^lier systems aire 
required* Ind protbction needed ^^f or special hazards. 



(c) Types of constructigni The tj^e of construction of the building 
is determined by the building materials used. and the building's 
fire resistance. This area of the code is concerned with' 

^ the type of structural frame and roof coverings! what 
unprotected materials are allowed, such as wood paneling^ 
and fire-retardant treated woodi weather protection; and 
guard rails ; ^ ' . . " / 

(d) Location on property! The location of the building on the 
site and the clearances to property lines and other buildings. 

' are determined from the plot plan, 

(e) Floor areai There are basic allowable floor areM based on 
occupancy group. and type of construction. These allowable 
areas can be increased depending on the location on the 
property aftd the installation of an approved automatic 

f ire^extinguishing system, 

(f) Height and n^^er of stories i The height of the building 

is computed from grade level. There is a maximum allowable 
height and number of stories, depending on the occupancy 
group and th^ type of construction. These maximums can be 
.increased if an approved automatic fire-extinguishing systm 
/_^f^ installed . 
" ' \ - . . - ■ . , . ■ ■ ' _ 

(g) oipcupant loads Each occupancy requires a certain square 
footage of floor space per occupanti e*g, 20 square feet ' 

^ per person in\a typical classroom, or 50 square feet per 
person in a school shop* - 
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Verification of complianGa of tha building with all occupancy 
raquirements . . ^ 

Varif ication of ^compliance of the building with detailad type^ 
of -construction requirements. 

Verification of compliance of the building with exit requiraments 

Verification of compliance of the building with detailed code 
regulations * 

Verification of compliance of the building with enginaering 
regulations and raquirements for materials of construction. 




Notes 
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IV. SITE DESCRiPTlONS 



tL'%n?tefl^r°"^;u education programs at 21 sites across ' 

the united states. The programs were selected for their interestina 
use of facilities. They range from programs in the standard unmSL 
fxed classroom to programs in multimillion-dollar new buildinqs For 
aach program, the program goals and objectives are suxr^a^ifed^a^d a ' 

^a'ctJr 1 ^ staff went"bour 

selecting and implementihg the facility to support the program For 
some several different facilities are used. The goat^fs to provide 
enough information about eaoh program to allow realerC^o identifj 
program needs that are similar to theirs. Information on thrfaoLity 
development is stressed. " raciiity 

Each description is accompanied by a series of photographs, showing 
plannrLlclJd^d"^'"""^ ^^^^ - lomhises, nlor 

Programs are presented in alphabetic order by name of the program Som^ 
programs^ have special names, for others, where ^ there is no off Sal 
program title, the name of the school o^^he distrloc sponsoring tL 
program „ .used. For readers who want fo identifv progSfby^other 
designations, such as geographic 4;boatioh,. grade ie?el!1? tyje of ■ 
facility, the index at the back of the book can be used 
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Overflew / 

BOP, Inc. (Bingham County Office Program) is a mobile unit that 
aimulatas a mortgage and loan office, sa3n;'ing high-sdhool Etudents 
in Bingham County, Idaho, as^ part of the Bingham Co\mty Career 
Education project. BOP is designed to assist students in learning 
how to work in a business office. It allows students to' determine 
whether they are interested in office work as a career and gives them 
a better idea of which specific office jobs are co^atiable with 
their own skills and interests. 

Description of Program 

BOP is modelled after the Utah Mortgage Loan Corporation in Logan, 
Utah, It travels to five high schools in the county and perves 
students in grades 10 through 12. The simulated organization makes 
loans, receives payinents, collects fire and hazard insurance payments,- 
and Gonducti-ofehim business treical of a mortgage company (Photos l-3)\ 
Students try o^^i^f ferent positions in tiie "company (Photos 4-8) and 
do the work ajroff ice employees; some students (Photo 9) play the 
role of outs^e customers, calling in to the company and presenting ^ 
problems o^con^laints that the students in thm office have to solve. ■ 

Students "apply" for whatever position toey are interested in. They >^ 
work for a chosen time in ^is position, and then progress trough ^ 
other positions* Jobs available include receptionist, cashierj^^dmsurance 
clerk, posting and tax clerk, vice president, exiQUtive secretary, and / 
administrative assistant. ^ . ^ 

The simulation is constructed in four phases i 

• a preproblem briefing that ac^aints students with the facility 
Md lays the groun^ rules for the exercise i 

■* i ■ 

m positional ins tructions— a general orientation phase that 
describes the mortgage company and each position that is 
avail^le and allows one day's rotatipn at each position; 

■ • a simulation warmup that, adds work that will help students 
understand the k^Goncepts and .procedures, and allows two days 
at each positioj|; and ' ' 

• full-scale simulation involving three diys at each; position. " 

The business fmctions are' outlined i they include financing and purchase 
of ,a home^ the cycle of the coupon, the flow qf funds including tax 



assessments and insurance premiums, and related activities. 

^L*f*i^^°" ^° specif ie skills, studenta are taught about work 
attitudea, and learn the meaning of such terms as "breaks," 
tardias," "chain, of conanand," and "dress." 

•Students are evaluated through the use of a special BOP Appraisal 
■foff'w"^"^ f ^^^^"^ °^ ability to 

trai^Lf-"° "'S*"^ measures. Copies of simulated business' 

.transactions are also made and put in the students' folders. ' 

Sbi?a"S?" -"""^l (Photo 10) is housed in a one-room 

-^^tIS f^i?^™'^ " W. The unit contains 

a 15kw electric furnace and a three^ton refrigerated air conditioner. 

Standard kitchen cabinets are used for overhead storage, counters 
. ^e attached^^to wall, studs and supported by legs as needed. mlL 
and office equipment are free-standing. THb range of office eouio- 
ment includes electric typewriters, adding machines, postage metefs 

S°"f Plates-in Short, -all of 
.the standard office furniture (see floor plan key) . A used mobile 
home^ tractor (Photo 12) pulls the office ^it from one sohoofto 
another. It is stored behind the. adminstrative offices. 

History of gacilities Development 

T^e program was desired by . a ooiranittee consisting of a representative 
from each of the five districts served. They wanted to create a 
^capstone' for the office practical curriculum. They had seen pre- * 
packaged office simulation materials that were used in traditional 
qlassroom settings and had felt that the es^erience was not "real" 
jnough. Even though new desks and office equlpmenfhad been moved 

Sat Sevlif no?""' 'J r'J-' " classroom, ffliey also realized 

that they did not need to locate a. specialized facility oh each of the 

year rS^^^' """"^ " "^"^^ required for constant us. all 

All of these considerations • prompted the idea of using a mobile unit 
that could be designed and equipped like an office and woUd move from 
school to school, spending one-fifth of the time at each school. ^ 

Simple plans were submitted to three mobile home builders for bids 
Manorwood Mobile Home Builders in Caldwell, Idaho, submitted a bid' 
of 18,500 for the unit, the bid was. accepted by the committee. This 
cost and $8,000 for office equiFnent. was financed with a USOE grant 
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under the Vocational Education Amandnients Act, Part D, of 1968 



Plans for the mobile unit were reviewed by the state, 'Only one 
modification was needed. The electrical heater required more power 
than could be supplied by the standard power line that would run to 
the mobile rniit^ and the district resolved this problem by running 
two lines (see Photo 11)* ' 

The yearly operating e^enses of BOP include the followingi 

1. Onm Professional Staff person $9,000 

2. Utilities - - ^ ■ 425 

3. Maintenance * 150 

4. Office Equipment Rental (Mag. Card.) 

$r85/mo, K 12 TO. ^ ' 2,220 

5. Equipment Replacement 350 

6. Subscriptions to MagaEines 90 
7* Postage . 50 



Total per school year $12,285 
_ _ f> ■ - 

All es^enditures are paid by the Career Education Fund except for the . 
utilities, which are paid by each school where the unit is parked* 

A third=party evaluation has been made each year for the past ,two 
years by the College of Education at Idaho State University in 
Pocatello, Idaho. Their reports indicate that the program is quite 
successful in its present fom and" that it should continue with 
little or no modification,' 

The facility has also been quite adequate ''but the Director has indicated 
a few chariges. that he would suggest to potential users of mobile units 1 

1, To ward off vandalism, the exterior doors a^k dobr jantos 
should be made of metal, not wood, because "'metal doors are 
much harder to force open. Lights should be placed above/' 

' . -. . - each exterior door and kept on ^at" night, 

2, To save construction costs, they eliminated all windows from' 
the original design but now feel a'at a few windows, no matter 

' ^ how small, should be added for the comfort'of the users of the 

facility* ^' ^ . 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 

Binghain County OffiGe Practice 



ACTIVITY AREAS 
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Receptionist 
Caahier 

Insurance Clark 

Posting 

Tax Clerk 

Administrative Aasistant 
Vice President 
EKacutive Secretary 
Teachers Record Station 



EQUIPMENT/SPECiAL FEATURES 

1 Time clock 

2 Heater ^ 

3 Closet 

4 File Cabinets 
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BOWLING GREEN 



The career education prograin in Bowling Green^ Kentucky, is a compre'= 
hensiye educational prograin serving all 5^000 of the district's 
students. The. three-year funding for career education was used for 
the development and purchase of curricui™ inateriali^ for teachers, 
who were encouraged to design their own prograirts. Special facilities 
are not used; career education is integrated into the regular class- 
room, and different arrangeinents are made to aGcorranodate the different 
prograins. The program is centered around the teacher, the student, 
and the individual in an occupation. The curriculum has been, in the 
words of the program director, "revitalized" to provide the student 
with a continuing eKperience that -aids in the development of an 
awareness of the relationship of self to home, school, and coiranunity, / 
through field observations and exploratory experiences integrated with. 
..academic instruction. This program serves as an example of one that 
operates without special facilities, using only the classroom. 

Program Description - . 

The program is called Project ^PEOPLE, an acronym for Personal Enhance- \ 
ment of Occupational Preparation through Life-Centered Education, In 
the elementary . grades, students have the opportunity to become acquainted 
with a variety of occupations, using USOE's 15 job clusters as a ^ ^ 

referenpe point. The junior high students build upon their awareness 
of the world of work with the opportunity to experience "hands-on" 
aGtivities in the Practical Arts program, ; This area allows them to 
select ten of the fifteen job clusters for in-depth study and manipu- 
lation of the bafeic tools used in various occupations. There is ^ 
intensified guidance at this level, to help the students assess themselves 
and their capabilities. During, high school^ studenfe pursue their 
tentative career choice with a program of studies that will- prepare 
them for future work. An on-campus vocational program provides students ^ 
with a variety of experiences. All secondary academic areas include 
career education unit studies. An on-Gampus placement service offer© 
positions in either part-tinfii or full-time jobs. 

One of the most important features of the Bowling Green program is that 
all of the career education study is conducted in the regular classroom, 
integrated with the other studies i every subject is made relevant to 
the world of work. Each year over -1500 people from the connnunity come 
to the school to describe their careers, - . 

One sixth-grade class learned about manufacturing by establishing a . 
miniature factory to produce placemats. The class borrowed money, from 



i«Lh? f ^ purchase the necessary equipment. The students then 
astabnahed work schedules, learned to ™ake the place^ats, and sold 
the finished products, usinq jnoney frora the sale to pay off the 
-ment' T t° trips and cS^^ip^ ' 

grac^fuSlnio'tf" f % ^^^^er, every a=aden,io subject was incorporated 
gracefully into the factory operations e.g.,^ mathematics, to figure 
profit. rates, and English, for the writing of reports. 

The tasks required to produce the placemats (Photo 1) were organized 
as an assembly line along one side of the room. The first task wag 
to .111 out a 30b application form and to file a-timecard in the 

ofch?is?m:s''"'f -"'^r out ■ 

of Christmas cards in the cutting department (Photo 3). m the placing 

and IrranLffnd'^r' ' ^^^'^"^ were selected ' 

and arranged and , then glued to a piece of cardboard. The painting 
department then put on a waterproof coating. P- mtmg 

"^st-grade level, a scale-model village (Photo 5) was built to 

inter^'e'd*—^^ In a fourth-grade project, students ' 

th^r r °™nity volunteers who came to the .classroom to discuss 
their .„a±eers. The class wrote questions that they wanted to ask and 
hung tnem on a metal stand (Photo 6) . During the interview. %ach , ' 
■ S ?M responses to the questions and kept th^m in his 

own fUe (Photo 7). A round table was used to create a center for 

Ple^el the 'f/l"''' "^^" ^1^^ stuffed animals were com- 

biliS- h f r^°te about them and hung their stories on a 
bulletin board for the class to read (Photo 9). 

^^tJ:^J'%^^"'^' ''^"^^ " a focus of attention. 

When telephone calls are made to special people to ask about their 

ohonft' ' °^ °^ students- gather around the conference' 

phone to ask questions and hear the responses (Photo 10) . The library 
also houses audio-visual equipment, where students can see an! hear / 
career-related information (Photo 11). _ see ana near , / 

junior-high shop^students learned 4out the construction industry by 
^nt t 1.^ scaled-down mock-up of an exterior wall of a frame hou^-e ■ 
(Photo 12),. They read about the process, used all of the^Jelated ' 
tools, and secured a building permit, " ' 

Hiaf M "lated to photography (Photo 13) are explored .in this' Junior 
High classroom. The , -folding chairs used by the students are easily ' 
€;rvidL!taSg!""" discussions and to stage plajs : 

t'model"^^'"' "'^^ " '"^^^ Classroom is used to simulate 

a model office, the ftPEX Association (Photo 14). Nineteen students , 
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. are employed as receptionist, mail clarky typist, regional statistical 
clerk, billing clerk, payroll clerk, copy and design clerk, file clerk, 
pr machine operator. The program uses prepackaged materials called ' 
"The Officei Reality Training through Simulation," provided by the ' 
3 -M Company, The, initial cost of the itiaterials was 11200 for 20 
students; $200 per year is needed to replace Tnaterials. There are 
approximately 30 APEX branch offices in the State of Kentucky and 
many others throughout the United states. 

History of Facilities Development 

Career awareness began in Bowling Green in the sumner of 1971, when the 
Board of Education approved the following resoli^tion: 

"The Bowling Green Board of Education recognizes a n^id for 
expanded curricular opportunities for all students. Therefore, ithe 
Board of Education hereby cofflnitsits effort to complement the pursuit 
of acadeinic excellence with a world of work, curriculum designed to 
develop a respect for the dignity of honest, labor and to satisfy an- 
increasingly greater demand frbm students, staff and the conmunity . 
for an occupational program, one designed. to provide for the achieve- 
ment of these goala. We further pledge our efforts *o the implementation 
of this curricular expansion and have directed the administration to 
utilize the provided facilities by engaging and training a staff, 
/ designing a program and acquiring the equipment necessary to facilitate 
the best' results possible, for the youth of our community." 

With the Board of Education ' s commitment to , the career awareness program, 
the next step was to design a program to accomplish the goals outlined 
m the school board's resolution.. The task of designing'such a program 
■ was given to the teachers. 

The principal, guidance counselors, and selected teachers from each 
city school attended a four-weak workshop during the symmer of 1971 
to design a program that could be implemented in every classroom in 
the school system by the fall of 1971. The result of the workshop was ' 
Pro^ept PEOPLE." . 

, The program; was designed almost completely by local teachers, with the 
\ goal of introducing and integrating career experience in the classroom 
^ The teacher-design aspect is an important feature r 'the philosophy that ' 
. .^the district adopted was that career education should" be acadamically 
# oriented. A broad fonnat was developed that could be used by all " 
teachers at all levels K through 1.1.. The teachers took the 15 career 
education clustfers developed by USOH and assigned different ones to " 
different grade levels, to ensure that students would not repeat clusters 
as they mo vjs<5 from one grade' to another. ■ ■ 
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•The facility that would , support the program at the elementary level 
was to be the regular claasroom. Mo other options were conaidered- 
the staff of the school felt that, given training, teachers could ' 
teach career education effectively without special facilities. 

Programs ae^the^ junior-high and high-school level are conducted 
outside of the classroom. Exploratory programs use existing home 
economics and industrial arts facilities,, while high school programs 
a^e done in. a room that was originally constructed to house typing 
Classes and other office activities. The simulated .business is located 
m that facility, which required little modification beyond the 
addition of dividers to separate the many different activities that 
occur there. All career education except the practical arts program 
at the junior high level is , funded within the regular school budget 
The program staff feels that the program is successful, not because 
Of special facilities or equipment, but because teachers have key 
roles m designing the programs and because career education can be 
taught effectively In standard classroom areas. I 

A survey was made of all ' teachers in the school system, 98.5 percent 
said they thought the program, helped make education more relevant to 
the students. -Students alsp ln,dicate that the program is popular with 
them. The program also has won praise from a seven-mender special ' 
review team appointed by -the Kentucky Department of Education. 

One evaluator has said, "If l had to select a junior high school in 
this country that I've been in, and I've been in lots of them, that 
came. closer to exemplifying -what a junior, high school ought to ,be 
doing and the implementation of , the Career Education conceit, I'd 
come to 'Bowling Green Junior High School." 
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BRibGEPpRT 
Qvervlew 

V The Bridgeport^ Conn. ^ program is a r^ity-wide program designed to provide 
comprehensive Gareer edut^atj^on^^nstruction in grades -K-l 2. ^ The 
program -has- different^abjectlve for the various grajip levels, served i 

■ childreri in grades K-3 gain an inareased a\imreness of jobs in the hCTfte, 
school^ and eonmunityi students in grades are informed atout 
careers in state and^ national gbverpnent as well as local, state and 
national industry; students in grades ^-8 explore career clusters; 
students in grades\^9-10 .prepare themselves in their own career-interest 
areas; and students in grades 11-12 take part in skill training programs 
both on the campus and in ^^rk situations in the ooirmiunity. 

Program Description - : ■ ; ; / / 

The Bridgeport prpgram begins in. the elementary school and continues 
through post-high school,/ It Has three basic functions: "Efeparation 
for career ishoice througl\ the study of self-appraisal^ or self- 
realisation and occupational information; career preparation" 
(through basic and specific skills);; and "placement and followup,=V 

The project is developed through the cooperation of elemeritary^ and 
; secondary teachers^ vocational technical high school personnel ^ the 
community qpllege , the /adult education direqtoaf ^ the guidance " special- 
ist ^ guidance counselors/ the librarian^ and media center 'specialis^^ . : 
Guidance involvweht is reflected in all .levels K through 14,^ The 
emphasis on skills is very important ^beginning with. basic skills at' 
* the lower elementary school to more i specif ic skills as 'the studerit 
progresses through high school ancS beyond. There is particular 
importance gdven to decision-making skills to allow students to make 
career choices, ' - 

The goal in the elementary and middle school years is to develop an 
understanding of ^ self and of the^ dignity of work rather than "'specif ic 
job skills. These are taught later in' the high school and beyond. 

Practically^ in grades 11 and 12 ^ the vocational progrra works along 
the following general lines I Tteee waves of students— 15 per wave™ 
enter one skill area for one double period a day. Every day for 
example^ an electronica teacher, trains 45 students a. day in the course 
of 3 double periods. Students select their own skill areas. Students 
in the program spend only, two periods a day on career education. They ■ 
also take regular academic subjects (for eKample/ one period of math 
and one period of English a day) *• ' 
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The program was originally funded as in exemplary project in career ' 
education (Part D of Public J.aw iO-576) by USOE for ^the years 1971-' 
74, receiving $1 million. The progr^ is now locally funded at "'' ' 
$450,000 annually. The budget is broken domi by subject (skill) 
areas; for example, welding has its own budget. 

The follqwing framework is provided for the instructional programs ' 
Elementary schools: Awareness and Orientation 
Middle schools i Orientation and Exploration 

Senior High Schools r Continued EKploration, Preparation, ' ' 
PlacOTent and Advancement * . , 

■ Post-Secondary I Continuing education-'-Upgrading and Retraining ^ 

This framework establishes specific program goals at eadh educational 
level and enables the development of a "career education curriculum 
from kindergarten through post-secondary for all students. The 
program component at the high school level is the focus of the present 
description. It provides for the continued observation and^.eKpldration 
of occupations. .Snphasis is placed on career clusters and "real life" 
goals* Curriculmn units were developed for career eKploration study 
in the areas of English and Social Sttidies in\grades^nine and ten at 
two of the city's high schooXs, 

The curriculum team consisted of teachers, administrators , guidance 
counselors and career education staff. It was decided that career 
education was not to take the place of general or academic and 
vocational education, but to enhance both. It is part of a weli- 
pounded program of education aimed at developing citizens who are 
competent eGonomiGally , socially, emotionally, physically, and 
intellectually . _ ^ ^ 



For~ career education to be successful and relevant in Bridgeport, 
several propositions art .to be considered fundmpntal to all career 
education. Tirst, it must* be actively and aggressively pursued in a 
manner and in an enviromnent that avoids discrimination among its. 
aliments. Second, career education can and should be undertaken by 
everyone, . Third, career education personnel will design vocational 
education programs to be implemented between secondary schools and 
^post-secondary schools and between these institutions and the 
business sector. Fourth, vocational education programs will be 
personalized in a way that offers skill training and academic 
stimulation as a desirable and needed blend. 

The secondary-level program has the following components T 
School Program and Career Education (SPACE ) , The School Program and 
Career Education' (comonly referred to as SPACE) project is a co-- 
operative educationail program of business, industry, and the high 
school. It is a course \of study in which. students are provided with 
a relevant, realistic scl^ool and employment experience in preparatidn 
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for the world of work. Students attend school for two weeks and then 

■ work for two weeks, throughout the school year. The school curriculum 

■ ^° work training provided in the business of induatry. 
•While they are on the job, students are paid entry-level wages and 

. receive close supervision from personnel within that agency 

Cqbperat rge^Woiy^iepera^^ IsTP^^ 
program of vocatibnal educatibn achieved through cooperative ^ arrange- 
ments between the school and an employer. It provides systematic, ■ 
organized on-the-job training and related vocational Instruction in 
the school. 

Work Experience Prog ram for the Handicapped . This program is designed 
to provide on-the-job experience and related In-sdhool instruction for 
handicapped students currehtly enrolled in special education programs : 

Distributive Educati on Program . This program is designed to provide 
the student practical and theoretical knowledge required for the 
distribution and marketing of conaumer goods. It is a two-year 
program with actual on-th'e-job experience provided during the second 
year, 

■ History of Facilities Davelopment . ' 

This program was developed in an effort to overcome the mie^mateh between 
the unemployed and the available job openings in the Greater Bridgeport 
area. The Bridgeport project team organized many resources to halp/it 1 " 
aooomplish its aims, and the coraiunity has been a very/ important elemant 
m the progr^. Through the efforts of the Career Eduoation Advisory 
Cowcil and tiie University of Bridgeport; a Career Guidaiica Institute 

-was organtged-t^"wwfeour^-g% dialogue between the local 

business and educational conmiunities." The Institute enrolled fifteen 
educators and a similar 'number of businessmen in the spring semester. 

, In addition, the American Association of University Women helped by 
developing resourde files of materials, and local private hospital person^ 
nel- helped to develop, programs in the allied health field. 

Originally, the program used facilities at the Vocational. Opportunity 
Center, which served both students and' adults in' ttie We at ar Bridgeport " 
.area, but it was felt that all the educational needs Sf high school 
students should be met within the school .itself . V/ / 

Pacilities at Bridgeport's seconda^ level are of special interest* 
Three . So • k 24» relocatable buildings are used for ^a skill training 
programs (Photo 1) . At one of the city's two high. schools, there are 
two 12/ X 5e» units .(Photo 2)j one houses the food services pr^r«n 
(Phops 3 and 4) and the other houses electronics (Photos 5 and 6) , 
welding (Photos 7 and 8) s^d health services (Photos 9 and 10). The 
second high school has a similar electronics/welding/health services 
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.unit. Students hare are eligible to ma^e use of the food services 
unit at the other school as well. The "relocatable units," ^made of ' 

.. wood frama, with a cinderblock foundation and- installed on concrete 
piers, were designed by the Director of Career Education, a former 

. industrial arts teacher. An architect was hired to approve &e plans 
— -and_enaure^that^ey=compMed-with=State-xegul:a ' -" ^ ' ' '^^ ^ 

* _ = . • 

This type' of facility was chosen for the following major reasons. (1) 
their quick availafcllj^, compared with constructing a new building or 
aadmg on to a building where cohstruction can take up to two years, 
(they can be constructed In a couple of months, transported- by truck 
prewired, and installed within a day or two,- (2) their lower cost - 
copared to new-building construction; and (3) their flexibility, which 
allows them to be moved to other locations, if, for exanpie, thire is 
a decline m enrollment at any given high school. They also met a 
prograEBnatic desire to keep students with their own peers and in their 
own school for. their career., education experiences. • ^ 

■It was^necessary to purchase new .equipment ccmparable 'to what students ' 
would find m industrial occupations i .the welding imit had to include 
electric, ,gas and heli-arc welders for instructional purposes and 
practical application. Band saws, drill presses, work tables, portable ^ 
grinders, abrasive cut-off machines, hand tools, safety apparatus 
(e.g., goggles, protective clothing, helmets) are other examples of 
equipment that was acquired for the welding unit. 

The electronics unit needed such items as electronic oscilloseopes, 
tube testers , sign wave re juvenators , testing equipment , work tables 
and handtools such as soldering irons and pliers. The health unit 
required hospital beds, bedside units, chase dolls (mannequins) and 
other hospital equipment. The food services unit acquired equipment 
comparable to "the best ' restaurant in town"s ovens, baking units, and 
saiad units • ; ^ 

The project staff worked with the Board of Education a^d local building, 
officials m designing the original plan. 'For .example , the utilities 
coit^any was consulted about gas and electrical requirements; the Public 
works Departtnent was asked about sewage regulations, skilled local ' 
tradesmen; were also consulted. Careful attention was paid to buildini 
codes and fire regulations in the facility's design, for example, to 
ensure that fire extinguishers were' adequate and that, the building 
would be usable for a period of not less than ten years. , '. . . 

When the design was compiled, a public hearing on the plan-advertised 
in the press-v«s held before the Board of Planning and zoning, upon 
their approval, one local contractor was hired who could construct the 
relocatables' in his ovm plant, transport them to the site, and instail , 
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:'th«n;. Most building inspections were obnducted at the plant where 
the units were constructed. ■ ' 

■ Facility construction want quite smoothly. The project staff, who 

■ -s tress that each situation is different, advise ot hers ^^Qiattempt to ^ 
.7 7 construct similar facilities to abide carefully by. state and local. - 
-■. rules and regulations i city and. state building codes and school build- 
.; ing codes. For example, in Cohnectlcut, buildings must have ramps 

Installed, so that handicapped parents can visit the school. In 
addition, it is important to predict long-range, facility useage, ~~" ~ 
particularly lixcreased Use. and design facilities which allow for 
■ program and/or student en^llment expansion. 

^''•--^dect staff convey mixed 'emotions about the prograii' s adequacy. They 
. feel that the reldcatables shoild be Wgger, to mak^more room for . 

related training and separate^pace for skill training. It is also 
V felt, that the project will ha^e to predict better, probably Increased 

facility use over the long teJm. The addition of new progrwis is 
, difficult at the present. tlme\beckuse the facilities are too small' 
. and additional space will have, to be found within schools . In the area . 

The pinpointed problem is, again, in the need for adequate funding. 
The funds that are available meet a basic need for vocational education 
programs in the area, but additional funds could support separate build- 
ings to house different skill areas (e.g., welding, electronics). ■ 



There is a-trend toward decreased school enrollment in the area, which 
may open up space for additional fields of concentration. 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 



CENTRMi HIGH SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL THAINING FACILITY 

ACTIVITY AREAS " |/ 

^ A V KEMING • : \ 
B EiaCTRONICS 
■ , C?' HEALTH , 

EQUlPMiNT/SPECIMi FEATURES 

A. X^ILDING . ' > 



PffiLDiNG STATIONS 
STUD WELDER 
METAL . WORK TABLE 
VISE ■ • . 

MVIL 

FILE ' ' [ ' • 

drill; press — 

SINK 
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WOWC TABLE . ' 
CUTTER 
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B ELECTEONICS 

1 WORK TABLE 

2 DEMONSTi^TlON DESK 

3 STORAGE CABINET 
4^ FILE 

' ^ B - WORK BEteH • 

6 BOOKCASE , 

7 RACK 

8 TELEVISION. 

9 SINK 

, 10 TABLE 
^ 11 TR^ RACK \ 

C HEAETH 

/ 1 ^ BED SM^D 

2 STUDENT- DESK 

3 WIffiELCHAIR 

4 BED 

5 RACK , 
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7 COUNTER . 
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9_ CMB 
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" DADE COUNTY . " ^ ' 

Oy_e_rviejtf \ - ' , , 

. For^the past three years , Dade County has been developihf a 
= "Career Model K-^Post-Secondary and Adult" eduGatibnal system 
with a broad and well-^integrated curriculmn designed to provide 
adUGational and career suocass for all youth and adults/ a sys- 
tem with built-in options «id alternatives. The system is de- ■ 
signed. tb-"tUTO oh" youth, educationally, by demonstrating to. ' 
them that learning is^ enjoyable and meaningful. 

The system operates Uri' 12 pilot schoolsi seven elemental, ona 
junior high, one hi#h school, and one adult education facility. 
The goal is to meet individual student educat^nal needs before 
tiie child has a chance to 'drop out of school br graduate with 
. insufficient preparation for. continuing, education or finding 
employment. TOiose who discontinue the prbgrra can reenter at 
any educational level. - V ' / 

^"-i ' ■' . . ■ ■ ' ■ ' . ' 

Program Description ; ^ 

~ ■■ ' ~ * -. 

The elementary-levpl programs are the focus of this description. 
Bach of the seven pilot elementary schools has a career laboratory 
Every student in the school spends one hour in the lab once or 
twice a week es^loring.one of 35 different activities outlined . 
■ in , ttie .self-instruction "learning activity packages" that have 
been developed by the project staff (in, cooperation with teach- 
ers) and illustrated by the project curriculian designer. Small , ' 
area^ of Jhe room, or centers, have been developed to aeconmodate 
each career (Photos 1-9) , e.g. , receptionist, waitress, seam-^ 
stress, dental technician, criminal justice employee, printer, 
secretary, and soil scientist. Each lab also has, a career ■ ' 
corner, where- career-related media can be accaBsed (Photo. 10) . ' 
The career lab staff helps the stttdents keep records of the 
activities they have ;e3^erienced, and provides fbllow-up on ' 
materials that . might be of interest. (Photo. 11) . While mostfof 
the class is working at the canters the regular classroom ■ 
teacher can work with a small group of students whb need sp'ecial 
attention (Photo 12'). 
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Programs at the junior-high level operate, somewhat differently,- 
^ with "a-separate claBstoom, for, each^ of, 12 - oareex* cluster areas s 
• ■ 1th, food preparat^h and distribution, tad biisinass ' 

y X . , (Photos ;U tad 14) . Each cluster contains comprehensive equip-: 
- ■ •; .. •; I mant. and materials related to that occupational area" „ • " 

' ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ,, "■. . ' ■ : * '" ■ ■ !>■ 

, History of Faeilitiea Development ' . V ". , 

■J "-The Daae dounty career education program evolved from a project 

supported for severaX years by the U. p. office of Eduoatioh'a 
, ; Exemplary Educatidn funds, which cpnoentrate'd on drop-out pre- ' 
vention in, the junior high schools. A project administrator - 
conmented, for 'example, that some of their^ current , on-going 
"*^ti VI ties, particularly at the junior-higji-school, level/ have ■ 
a|tually existed for^a ' long time but were simply renMied "oaraer 
education, . . ■ , ' 

The current career education, project is'^ inherently different 
fEom the ,earlier exemplary project' from which it. evolved in Lts 
emphasis^n cooperation between vocational education staff and ' 
, iocal^acaderaicians ^ such as principals , teachers , and depart- 
ment heads. Fqr example, a language arts teacher and a m 
teacher .are on the Rrojeat staff; this h«lps to promote the 
integration of carear^awaraness with "regular" academic courses. 

Pour years. ago, Statfe Vocational Education monies , earmarked for 
si^er workshops, were used for a 3-week brainstorming session 
to begin to develop a philosophy of education, at the elemantary- 
■scho.pl level, which would be related to the world of work ' Abolt 
15 teachers and vocatiovvai education department staff partici- 
pated m the workshop. Their conclusion was to' plan an activity- 
based program, The principal of a local elementary scho ol ; > 
volunteered her school as an experimental site for fie Id- test lag 
.-program actovities after. they were developed. .-She also made 
available the school ' srf ully equipped industrial art a'- laboratory 
and home economics l^ratory for career awkreness activities. 

No other facility options were considered for these initial ' 
activities, because the space was readily available and v;ell ' 
suited to, the basic programmatic ideal of integrating career 
.awareness with other^ learning activities. Purthormort, the 
positive support of the school principals who offered the space 
was considered an important .reinforcement to' the program's 
f oun^tion . ■ ' . . ' ' ' ■ ' ^ 
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The Exemplary Program staff, with the assistance of one local 
teacher who was very experienced in carrying out vocational 
education projects, began to design hands-on activities in a 
few areas (now increased to 35), such as electronics, typing, 
•ahd medicine. With exemplary funds , -they bought such equip- 
men-t as a cash regist&r, an electronics soldering outfit, 
a. calculator, scales, and a blood-pressure unit. 

As the Dc.de County Elementary School enrollment declined and 
more empty classroom space became available, additional projects 
were developed in other schools. There are now seven elementary 
schools involved in the pilot ^ogram. ' 

Little or no reitvodeling has been involved in these pilot 
projects, and no architectural or construction assistance was 
enlisted ^by the project staff. At Orchard Villa) for example, 
the principal rnade available three classrooms in a separate 
building adjacent to the school. These classrooms were separated 
by portable partitions; a very laorge career awareness laboratory 
was established siirtply by taking down these partitions. Reg.ular. 
academic subjects were also taught in the lab, usudlly "off in a 
corner." / 

■ . ■ ^ . / ■ , : 

One school required pluinbing m the empty classroom it made 
available for lab space, but the principal of this chooi assumed 
responsibility for the mechanics and costs of .installation. 

At Little River Elementary School, a wall between two classrooms 
had to be knocked out to set up the lab, but- this^ task, as well 
as some paintiirig, was done by the project staff with no additional 
assistance. 

It is felt by project staff that the major linkage between the 
work community and the Dade County schools is the occupational 
specialist. Ninety-six occupational specialists ar.e distributed 
throughout the State; two are assigned to the elementary schools 
and help with career projects, and others assist at -the junipr- 
high-school level. ^The occupational specialist assists by 
arranging such activities as field trips to local place&y of work 
and visits to . the school by people in various occupations 
(including parents) to explain exactly what their work involves 
and to answer, students*, questions. • 



The staff submlttad a proposal to the State DeUrtmant of 
Education, which was dispensing 14.5 million fop career educa- 
tion programs throughout the entire State of Florida in 1974- 
1975. The proposal was . originally written af ier\ a year of 
planning by an in-housa consultant and a committee composed 
of teachers and others from within the school 'system, including 
one principal and several guidance counselors.^ "It was origi- 
Jially submitted to the county, which made cert^ain necessary 
changes before submitting it to the State. J \ 

The budget is broken down by gross categories such as salaries, 
equipment, travel, and supplies. Yearly renewkl proposals are 
requiired; so far, one has bean written. The expected allocation 
for next year is half of the initial support given, but supple- / 
mentary monies are being sought from local soukcas and the 
school, district. 

The school district has its own evaluation division, which 
reports, to the superintendent of schools and is responsible 
for the career education program evaluations. The career educa- 
tion >taff articulates its own goals and objectives, which the 
evaluators adopt as evaluation criteria, using instriflnents they 
themselves design, or purchase. Actually, onl^ one evaluation 
has .been performed on the project since it was initially Junded 
by career education funds (1974) . / ' \ , 

Project weaknesses perceived by the staff are mainly related: to 
staff development and size. Anyone undertaking this type of 
project should, the staff warns, be sura to have an adequate 
supply of trained teachera. Toward this end, the're should be > 
•people on the .staff whose specific task is to give 'teachers 
guidance and help. "You can't send teachers a career kit and 
expect them to just use it effectively," one project coordinator 
commented.. A separate proposal recently written and submitted 
to the State would, if funded, provide for .career education 1 
staff development. ■ ' 



People involved in the program now feel that the learning labs i 
should have been better equipped from the beginning, and that 1 
written material should have been of batter quality: People in 1 
various professional fields were hired to write the curricula I 
which were good in a technical sense, but in need of revision fori 

able m the field, of career education, should be hired to edit 
the curricula. " 
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The staff thinks that one of the reasons their project is 
successful is that, in their initial planning stage, they 
located school principals who were both willing to donate .and 
actually had available space; the program thus got off the 
ground quickly and avoided a considerable an\dnnt of bureaucratic 
red tape. Their advice to anyone undertaking a siinilar project 
is to adopt a similar approach. 

The project has submitted a five-year master plan to the State, 
If funded^ all 35 of the elementary schools in the county not 
currently, involved in the pilot ^. project would gradually be 
=added; one occupational specialist , would be assigned to each 
school* It is also being reconmended that all newly constructed 
schools include an elemental career awarenesa lab. 

Attempts will be continued to further integrate career laboratory 
activities and classroom work. Already some math-related acti- 
vity kits have been field-tested in the school labs. Experiment ' 
tal and control groups have, been established, and a pre/post-test 
evaluation using matching samples indicates that the math- achieve^ 
ment of students who used the kits rose to a level 11 per cent 
higher than the control group* Additional baaic-skill' activity 
kits—for. example, in English--will continue to be packaged/ 
'jointly, by project staff and teachers. Reding packages for 
teaqhers to apply to teaching their regular subjects will be 
developed* " 

It is also hoped that five additional'^ffelds will be added to 
the 1 elementary- level program (prob^ly including fine arts and 
graphics) . ^ , . , 
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'DAYTCa^ CITY SCHOOLS 



Overview 

<j / . ■ . , ■ 

The Dayton^ Ohio^ career education program^ develbped by tiia.Ohid 
State Departoent of Education and inplainented in 1969-^70 ^ serves 
K'-IO atudents in about 25 urban and suburbm schools* It is organ-- 
izad into ttirae phases s career motivation ; career orientation ; and 
career e^loration * About twenty elementary^ 17 junior rSigh and 4 
high schools are currently involved in this program^ whose overall 
goal is to relate all classroom activities to the world of work. 
Seven career education concepts are woven into the ;botal student 
curriculum, to promote individual developmanti the will to work ; 
self-awareness ; - education and training ; eroploynent and" work adTust- - 
^^nt ; decislbfi-making ; economics ; and environment ^ . Program approaches 
and emphases vary among the three different phases. In addition, . 
studenti in grades 9-10 are e^osed to USOE'a 15 occupational clusters. 
In their junior and senior years, students are prepared to be able to 
enter Dayton's vocational education program to concentrate on acquiring 
skills in specific occupational areas, to outstanding feature of 
thi^ program is the emphasis it places on in-service training for 
teachers in career education. " 

Program Description 

Career Motivation ^ for students in grades emphasizes the devel- = 

opment of positive attitudes toward i the concept of work; the assui^-- 
tion of responsibility; and the relevance of career decisions to the 
quality of life-^including social and economic status*v^- Career 
Education concepts, goals and objectives are inf used. ^into all daily 
classroom Activities and. reinforced by "hands-on" es^eriences at 
sdftpol (e*g*, weaving, knitting, carpen^try) and field trips to- various 
odcupatipnal environments throughout the conmunlty* Students talk , 
with people of ^arious* occupations /and play various occupational 
roles^, Pa^entsSare encouraged to ^describe to students what they do in 
their om occupations* . ' . 

Career Orientation is for students at the junior-high level; it 
includes tiie objectives and activities of the Career Motivation 
phase but begins to emphasise occupations, ^themselves ra-Uier than 
more abstract concepts of worki Here,* students are e^^osed to specific 
jobs within the job ciusters outlined by ysOE and become more involved 
in field experiences, such as "seeing tires being made, hearing the 
vibrations of ai^lane fngines rad obserg^ing &e stillness of a forest" 
(the words of a descriptive folder) * Other activities include /mocJc 
job interviews and visits to local btisiness and. industry sites. 
Academic si&jects continue to be infused with work-related concepts 
and topics, fror extople, in pocial studies, students might study what 



a politician's work and election are actually like. 

The Ey loratlon Progra m , for grades 9-10, is designed to help students 
make tantativa oarear decisions and select a course of study in their 
first two years of high school , adapted to their own in tare a ts and " 
abilities, m this phase of the program students look in-depth at 
actual careers, related to their own selected subject 'areas, on-the- 
30b experiences are important at, this level.' Students are provided 
with |s much information as possible about the educational prerequisites 
of certain ^obs, and the general aptitudes required. Special ways of 
presenting these types of information include field trips, guest 
speakers, films, career clubs, tapes, pamphlets, a^d demonstrations. 

• Two classrooms in one of the City Schools became available to the 
•project because of decreased enrollment and were 'converted into a 
resource center that contains small tools and equipment. One full- 
time resoprce facilitator and four other assistants shared with the 
industrial arts department to prepare projects. For example, lumber 
was pre-cut for a clap project to construct a loom. Stud&ts had to 
do some of the wood-cutting themselves (Photo 1). The Resource Center 
■ also contains examples or«ttuderits' work that other teachers can 
observe, to. get ideas for developifig^,y,eir own projects. Training 
workshops for teachers, a major progra'compdffent, are held in the 
resource center, as well as in the individual schools themselves in 
the workshops, teachers are taught by the knowledgeable resource 
facilitator and his assistants."' They learn how to use the small: 
equipment and materials in designing and carrying out hands-o projects 
for their students. - 

In addition to the equipment in the resource center, a tj^ical work- 
shop m an elementary school contains benches, tools and power equip- 
ment that can be used in the classroom; For example, a jig saw is 
mounted^on casters so that it can be moved from room to room for 
different projects (Photo 2) . Four minibuses (each seating fifteen ' 
persons) are leased to take, soa 11 groups of children to "career sites 
(Photo 3) . 

The program also publishes a tabloid-sized hewssheet, edited by the 
director of career education, containing articles on the progress of 
career education ^oughout the entire state of Ohio. 



History of Facilities .Developnant ■ 

Proposals were written by two schools, simultaneously, each un&ware 
of, the other's plana, and submitted' to the State Vocational Education 
Department tp inplement a pilot career education projeck in the school 
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year 1969-70. When funds were receivad, the two plans ware conibined 
into a single program, involving a total of 41 schools. Renewal^ 
proposals are written annually and the project has continued to /deceive 
State and Federal Vocational Education monies. • The budget is 'Wrokan 
dovm by cost par student, per yaarl There is a vary small budget for 
equipment, which is mostly used fdr audiovisual aids, books, papers, 
and small aquipmant for hands-on activities (e.g., wood, yam, and 
hand-saws). Special state approval must be obtained for purchasing 
any piece of aquipment costing more than |25. This inhibits ttie u 
acquisition of large aquipmant, but tiia staff feels that only small,] 
portable handtools and materials are needed to carry out its program- 
matic goals. 

Consistant with the program's imderlying philosophy of continuously 
infusing regular classwork with work-ralated concepts and aKperiencas, 
tha most dasirabla option for tta project facility, and the only ana 
aonsidered, was to usa aKisting classrooms and have every teacher 
"teach" caraar education. Local conununity resourcas (business and 
industry) provided es^osure to real working environments. Transpor- 
tation to -aie "worlds of work" was made possibla by the lease of the 
four minib\!fcsas. " . 

Informal self-evaluation- of the project is performed on ^^^ontinual 
ongoing Basis, by both the project administrators and^^achers who 
are asked to make periodic reports or to fill out gtfestionnaires ^put 
tifeir perceptions of program effectiveness. In addition'', an avaluation 
conponent is part of the contract, which requ^is ^at the project 
hire an outsidie consultant to carry out th4;^ivaluation. All evaluations 
have been basically positive* . The pro ja^^t^staff feel that consideration 
for teachers , including their inser^ic#^^'training, is intrinsic to the 
program's success, and they recoscnandi'd strongly that 'anyone mder taking 
a similar projeqt consider including an insarv^ca training component. 



The project currently involves roughly 35 percent of the schools in . 
tiie city and hopes ^to es^and into all\scho6riJ in the Dayton District 
soon . r ^ 
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FAR WEST LAB SCHOOL / " . ' 

Overview . \^ . / . 

The Far West Labo^tory for Educational Research and Develo^inent is 
sponsorirfg a community-bksed career aducation center that is cantraUy 
located to re^l-world activities} whera students can develop projects 
and work in the coiranunity in different occupationsi. - The focus of the 
program is on grades 10 through 12. The concept that animates the school 
is that basic knowlc je and skills, if they are to becorue relevant^to 
students * must %e used in everyday life rather than in artificial class- 
room situations^ Career preparation must, it is believed by the staff, 
become an integral part of a person's educationi thus, the school en- 
courages students to see life itself as a learning process. 

Program Description ' - . ' 



The Far West Sqhool is an eKemplary high school that enables 100 students 
to utiliEe the entire conmunitj as a learning resource and helps them 
to chqpse and find satis'f action in an adult life (Photo 1) , 

, ■/? 

The students work in the coirinunity individually or in smail groups, 
choosing their projects from possibilities suggested by lemrning coordi- 
nators. During the 1974-75 school year, a cancer research program at 
the University of California accoiranodated several students* An adver^ 
tising executive for the Chevron Oil Corporation worked extensively with 
a group of five students who learned about various aspects of the adver-- 
tising world and then organisir^hemselves into , an advertising agency. 
This group presented a portfolio to the owner of a restauifant in the V,^ 
building whi'&^.^ioases the school's office, poi^nting out how his business 
might be improved and offering to help^ him. Under the guidance of the 
Chevron/ executive and their' learning coordinator, the students proceeded 
to analyze and advertise the business as though they were a professional 
advertising agency* Each-'Of the students involved used this activity 
for different credit purposes, some for English, some for business, and 
some for coirtoinations of these. 

The staff of Fkr Wast School (Photo 2) consists of the Director of 
Operations, four learning coordinators,' a skills specialist, a workshop 
leader, and secretarial, support, 

"The^ students get free bus and BART tokens to make trips to comnunity 
resources that have agreed to help them develop their projects (Pkoto 3), 

Each learning coordinator helps approximately 25 students to plan their 
own learning programs (PhotoB 4 and 5), They meet periodically in 
large ^qups in conference rooms to resolveUproblems, Smaller office 
spaces are used 'for individual tutorial sessions and can b^'uused by 

■ ^- ^ - ' '\ • ' ' ■ ■• 
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small groups working togethai on aproject (Photos 6 and 7) One 

■ toom serves as a resource center (Photo 8) with carrels for'indi- 

• Tpff Ifr^ *"^ chairs for group activities/ One room 

. {Photo 9) serves as a. lounge/meeting area for the school. It ha= ' 

atTLrtt!"f °" ^""^ The students receive messages 

at a center located near the entrance to the office of the learning ' 
coordinator (Photo 10). Par Wa3t School occupies the (rented) to^' 
• floor of a downtown office building with 22 rooms and a large patio 
Each learning coordinator has a small office adjacent to a student * - 
activity room^^ There; are four conference rooms, each of which can ' 
accommodate , the learning coordinator and his 25 students.. A set of 
ppen files helps, students to locate resources. The skills specialist's 

of flice IS part of a room thAt also contains study carrels for use 
with. programmed instructional ^terials and equipment. 

History of Facilities Development ' , • i 

^ev hS "^f a facility to house its program, 

they had only a few requirements i . , , ^ ^ ' 

1. It should be located in .other than a traditional school building 

2. It should have privacy. 

3. A variety of spaces should be' provided to support small group 
, or tutorial work. ■ . - y^-jup 

4. : There should be one large space for meetings of the whole school 

.by'a^lakr**Thf.^^f considered wasUn .old^torian house lo^aLad--^ 

■ S th^ Si* f ^f^; rejected because the stiff felt the atmosphere 
of_the school would be too "soff and the school would fail, as had 
other alternative schools that had elected to use an old ho^se! 

^hey decided that an office building' would\present the students with the 

TheLquarte^'^o; tJ" 'T^?"^ ^^^"^"5 wou^^ s^rve as 

.a^ headquarters for the school. Far West Lab.'.loofced for a building near 

the center of the Oakland business district/ Since each student needs 
to;1,ave access to ^ery part of the city .because the schoS does not 
SelSlitv'b 1 transportation,, an esseAtial consideration was that 
fjL- u located near public transportation facilities. Af ter ^ 

Jo:SiLt\he're„t'"T"' they selected IhiirlrSent 

location, the rent is low, and >t has a good central location. A similar 
school opening m Fresno will be located on the fcan^us of- a downtowr^ig^ 
school near the :-,.'nter of the business districtv \ wnto-.n ..ign 

Little medication of the facility was required, \nd there were no 
problems with the Building Department concerning c^des or zoning. The 



Fire Departoent required that all doo^^^that ^opened irito the stairwells 
ba kept closed* 'The manager of the. bailding^ agreed to install the 
necessary partitions to form a few tnore cubicles and of f ices; ^ this ^ 
work was done by students because of union consider^ations. 

The prograin has .now completed a 3^year period of development and 
testing and is ready for adoption by school districts* The Oakland, 
Public School District is planning to adopt the Tnodel and is presentiy 
formulating the procedures it will use, the number of students it will 
irtvolve, and the nu^er and location of facilities* 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 



FAR WEST SCHOOL 

ACTIVITY AREAS 

A CONFERENCE ROOM 

B INTEWACE TEATd 

C. LEARNING COORDINATOR ' 

D SCHOOL DIRECTOR 

E SECRETARY 

F RESOURCE ANALYST 

G RESOURCE FILES , 

H PROJECT DIRECTOR 

I RECORDER 

J TUTORIAL ROOM/SKILLS SPECIALIST 

K PROGRAMmiD INSTRUCTION LABOMTORY 

L MEN » S TOILET 

M WOMEN'S TOILET 
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WELD OF WORK GREENHOUSE 
Overviaw 



The world of Work Greenhouse at Harbor Heights School gives 

• about 35 elementary-aohool students a year an opportunLy to 
develop horticultural skills, not only to enrich their iLe! 
styles, homes, and leisure time, but to become eguipped^for 
eventual employment in the field of hortioulturerly providing 
a thorough understanding of 411 components of horticultural 
asoekfaf '"f additional experience in marketing 

, ^ students skills with 

which to make realistic career choices. Gig Harbor is a ' 
suburban, middle^olass town adjoining Tacoma, Washington. 

Program DescriptiQn 

'^JS!^^ '° " '"^^y children as 

possible rn greenhouse activities for both occupational and 

teamr^T ^^'^^^^^^ ^asic idea is that the children, in 

Plant: horticultural project and then seir their ^ 

fitCrn i t ""^^^ the sales are 

matSals and more- pots, socil, and other 

fundlif h h"^''"^"'^"^- ^''^ Greenhouse, since its initial 

'T^' •self-supporting (except for utility costs," ^ 

which .are reimbursed by the school district). 

• ^' ^^^^''^k'^ " located in - the central court of the school, 

, vety near the entrance, to the sixth^grade classroom. The staff 
IS composed of the teacher, who proposed and developed the program 
Se ^^-^"^ "^-."-th^grade teachers at Harbor Heights School! ' ' 
The school principal, an administrative assistant, and the 
Director of vocational Education for the school district are also 
involved in the project. However, practically speaking, ?Je 
project appears essentially to be a one=teacher operation with 
whatever ad hoc additional assistance he can mustir from his 
colleagues (Photp 1). rrom nis 

itfS bvl^rl d'* "^-^"^^ greenhouse ' 

AS ttf oultfv^^ 1"^'' °" P*i"ti"9 benches, etc. 

As the cultivation of a variety of plants begins, one student 

student- Chores for newly propagated plants, other 

students assume other responsibilities (Photo 2) . 

Cuttings fcom the propagation bench are put into pots, and 
seedlings are started in small trays (Photo 3) . a green net, is 
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placed across the total length of the greenhouse to deflect the 
outJaHL h^'all'^- ' Shading-paint is applied 

sidf of thf ■ ^""^^y at tlie west 

wefther t f^^^^^^ouse can be opened during the hot summer ' 
weather to allow for adequate ventilation .(Photo 5) . . . 

' Wri'Ht'pLr?"""'^ f greenhouses in the area, including 

^rig„t Park Conservatory and the University of Washington Arbor = 

oo^rluinf 'tH ^^^f ^-"t- -ith plants'have been undertS^n- 
inS "te^s" "t^S? """^ - l=l/2-olt battery, injecting hormones 
. tropi^m (Photo 6) ' '° -^ ^P-i-nts with 

The operation uses a fully equipped greenhouse built especiallv 

r. made of 2-=by=4^foot wood trusses with a fibefglass skin.^' 

Equipment oonsiats of gravel, benches, pots, trays - plants 
' SJ' --^^^/-^---y equipment, fertili;ere,'an/pi:nt' 
•a hf:;- -propagating bench along the north wall is" heated - 

air at Tcon""; "-"^ed to a delicate thermostat,^ keeps , the' 
^ix at a constant temperature. 

o? I"' f"" ^"^^""^ " the management and operation 

aL ^LS'lava^i" a business. Greenhous/"bonds" 

and a bookii ' °" "''"^ Ist- with a 10% guaranteed return, 

Pdrch.f system^ijas been established for recording 
purchases and sales. Students mav purchase plants but late 
.n the school year,, a public plant saU is also held 'is 
proceeds are used, as mentioned earlier, to maintain'the project. 
History o f facilities Development 



Sowed fn^ ; P^°9™ was extremely simple and precise and ' 
. allowed for only one. facility Option-=namely , to build a green= 
house on the elementary school grounds that would expose ' 
children to both the leisure time and the occupationarL^ect^ 

possiijie in the project* 

The program was started with the help of an RCU grant of 32 044 

I960 ''dd^tf 'l" Vo-tional Education AmenOti of' 

I960 Additional monies were .provided fay the school district, 
local ^sources (including donations), and a grant from the 
Coordinating .council for Occupational Education;. The total cost 
Of building and obtaining equipment, including supplies, Lr Se 
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program's first year of operation was $3,299,82, 

A lO-by-lO-foot greenhouse was originally proposed to the school 
district, which provided $2,000 in funds. When the State heard 
of the project, howevar, it suggested buil<aing a 20-by-40-foot 
facility that would accommodate more children, and the State 
provided an additional $1,500 to make this possible. Then, a 
federal employment program (PEP) provided the project with' 
unemployed carpenters to assist in building the facility. The 
original total budget was for materials, equipmant,- and labor 
only. The greenhouse is now self-supporting (except for utility 
costs borne by the school district) and, mainly, .operates from 
sales~$300, for example, last year, its budget is claarly 
separable from the total school budget.- ' 

The greenhouse was also designed to promote a good relationship 
between the children and tho cdh-munity. Children sell plants, 
and community people provide materials such as pots, in 
addition, the project mnintBins good rapport with' local florists 
and gardeners so that these paople will not feel threatened by 
competition with their owi; businesses. In fact, lofial florists 
and agrdeners are jjccassionally asked to help with the greenhouse 
project by giving advise or damonstrations. 

To establish the greenhouse, certain "extra" materials and 
equipment were needed, such as soil, 'fertilizers, pruning tools, 
knives for making cuttings, insecticides, wood-preservative 
paints, galvanizing paints, benche"s, and pots. 

The original plan for the greenhouse' came from a- magazine given 
to the project by a greenhouse manager who had been recommended 
by the State and who had developed a good reputation working 
with high schools and community colleges to develop horticultural ■ 
programs. The facility plan proirided by this greenhouse manager 
has be(jn originally used by an eastern uhiversity. The manager 
also occassionally supervist.d th- two oarpfinters, recruited from 
the Federal employment program (PEP) alluded to earlier, to 
help construct thn greenhouse. The school district maintenance 
supervisor ordered all the. necessary materials for building the 
facility, such as gravel., benches, pots, strays, plants, seeds, 
'Simple laboratory ■Bquipment, fsrtilizers, plant food, a heating 
system, and a thermostat. ' _ > 

The project staff sugges.ta th&t anyone adopting this type of 
plan always cdntact (as it did) the State Department of EdUGation 
and Career Education. Department and ir^ to loGate some individual, 
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interested and knowladgeable about horticulture or agri=- 
culture, who can reaommend a . greenhouse designar." The "^-taff 
also aotively invites ^reguests for its blueprint and pr^jS 

^"a- ' materials -%a£a Mova' 

K "-"^-^^ districts in the StatI of 

Washington have already requested and received thes|documents. 

, terms of facility development, the staff has no fecial ' 

ffto^'in'tl' "'r^^ '° ^"-"^""^ ''^'-^ '° the^same thing 
u^^- ^^K,""^^ ^"to consideration, in budgeting, certain " 

i'tiaf ^ut a"T' 'f"? " '"'^^^^ ^"'^ .ravel, "small ^^uipment 
ovefSirSmi ° , went into dfbt 

Siatllv) / ( f«tru.er, and bench construction, and 
lSo;iedf Hi' i ^ assistance of an expert who is 

knowledgeable about the costs of constructing greenhouses. ' ' 

The project staff feels that the greenhouse is a huge success 

S plant ''T -"i' ^°ut it and- advertise' 

= ^ u u • "^"^ community people cami! to the last sale 

and bought piant^s. The program would be even better; ij Ke 

times If'thera'wr" ='"'f " ''""^"^ groups ^at^ifSerent 

CurrentU f """^ adequate staffing and more space. 

arienJ - ''° ^ ''^^'^^^ ^"'""y responsibility for the 

greenhouse, and oQ^ly 50 students participate, twenty-five 
especially interested 5th=6th graders participate all year- and 
an additional 25 students are involved, sporalically; C extrf 
-taff time becomes available. Classes are -kept sufflcientlv 
small (about 10), to allow for adequate individual atJeitfonf 

The local high school has just built its own greenhouse and' 
Irog'm.'''" eventually: to establish a loordinat^d k"i2 
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SONRY TRADES PROGRAM 



Overview 



The Los Angeles UniMed School District and the masonry industry com- 
bxnad resources^to initiate masonry classes in secondary schools- in 
and labor!^ h surrounding areas. The arrangement beLeen education 
and labor IS beneficial to both groups. Work skills and potential ' 
- redi^r^j; ' ?f^"™""" provided for students, which helps to 
■ viderth prevalent in some sectors'^and pro= 

an^ h ?i industry with apprenticed bricklayers who will earn' 

and hold their jobs. " eaiu 

cart exilorf'tf to d^elop a -superior pool of applicants. Students 
can explore their interest m masonry and the construction trade in.- 
this class without committing themselves to the three-year program 
leading to journeyman status. Studerfts who complete tL mafonr/^lass 
and want^to continue are given preferential status for entry Into the 

t"ef ";h'"''i^/"''"'"^ contractors draw appren- 

to tte P students that complete the high school program and go on 

. profSsIon^S^ "'"'P ^""'"^ ^^°^^y -^^y in the 

Description of Program ^ 

SeLor?''T ^°=™^f here is the masonry class^ at urban Venice High 
fhf h ^ r Angeles, a masonry industry initiated the concept for 
the high school classes. Representatives of the industry visit the 
campuses, bring an audiovisual presentation with brochures and a 
lecture on the benefits of the construction industry as well as on 
■the negative. aspects. The Industry also provides classroom materials ' 
on the specific topics of bricklaying-, tool identification, construction 
methods, and- safety. /, ^isuiuuuAun 

At the high school, the masonry class aetivities are centered around a 
regular school bungalow (Photo 1) , which serves as the classroom for 
instruction, demonstrations, and display of materials. Because the ' 
school IS located in an area subject jto vandalism, all^ equipment is 
It H Shed, wheels are removed from the oement^ixar L 

It cannot be easily removed, and a former student works half-time to ■ 
maintain and protect the tools. 

An outside activity area within the large fenced area provides the space 
for building and tearing down practice walls. The students generate 
their own .projects (Photo 2) and receive guidance from: the teacher a 
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former mason, The first projects the students undertake help them' 
to get the "feel" nf the equipment and materials (Photo 3). Eventually, 
they work on more complex projects (Photo 4) involving the integration 
of various types of masonry units, ~ " * 

They also learn the- art of placing mortar oh vertical Eurfaces 
(Photo 5). The mortar they use is made of sand and lime but contains 
no cement (Photo 6) . This mortar has the same consistericy as mortar 
that contains cement, but it never "sets-up" and it can be reused many 
times. When the projects are taken dovm, the mortar is collected, ' ^ 
sifted, and put back into the mixer along ^ith more water, and "new" 
mortar is produced. 

Those students who finish the course and decide to become masons are 
sent to the Mason Industry Training Center (Photos 7 and 8) in the 
City of Commerce, which is one branch of the Central City Occupational 
Center (a large vocational education facility in downtown Los Angeles) . 
There, students learn brick, block, and stone masonry, marble setting, 
pointing, calking, and safety measures (Photos 9, 10 and. 11), all > 
skills required for journeyman status in the- bricklayers union . . dlass^ 
room training is combined with hands-'on experience, using the tools, 
and materials of the masonry trade. 

History of Facilities Development ' 

In October 1974, the Brickmasons Apprenticeship Trust submitted a Title 
I proposar to Los Angeles County to have the- Los Angeles Unified School 
District provide funds for a program of brictaasonry on the secondary 
■level. The project was designed as a partnership with costs divided 
between the school district and the masonry industry. The masonry^ 
industry felt that school vocational programs and industrial training 
programs were too of ten . incompatible; that is, students^ trained in 
school programs were, not adequately trained for industry jobs. The 
ih<iustry and the hqm Angeles^ County district personnel agreed that it 
would be more effective to have the industry work with the school in 
developing a program that would provide, the training that would allow ' 
them to be placed ±n jobs upon graduatioriV 

The program was devtsloped that would give industry a role in . selecting 
the equipment and tools and helping ^set up the activity, as well as . 
working with instructors in developing the curriculum. The facility^ ' ' 
had to be one that allowed outside work with hand tools and equipment^ 
with a lab area, adjacent classrooms, and suff icient . space for the 
construction of long- walls. In addition, it was a goal to establish 
the pilot program in a multiracial school so that all ethnic groups ^ 
could be included. Venice High School was thus established as the - = 

pilot, school because of its mix of Blacks, Chicanos., Anglos, and other 
races* 
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The Director of Apprenticeship at -the local" Mason Industry Traininq ■ 
Center ('supixDrted by local unions and industry) worked with the school 
personnel in establishing the program. He recommended that a^snce' ' 

cou^rh'^TT/T"'' u^' barricade'so that material., 

could be locked at night. A hosa bib and power plug were installed' 
The cost of the pilot program was 53.000, including equipment/ tools, 
materials, and maifttenance. ■ -% , 

The industry provided tool and equipment information.^ recommended 
purchases, placed equipment orders, and followed up on delivery and ' 
quality inspection. In addition, the industry provided all curriculum 
materials, including lesson plans, manuals, audiovisual materials, and 
all materials for hands-on .experience. These materials Included the 

thf !°^T °' ^"^ -^^^ The industry maintain 

the stock of materials, and the school provides the apace and the 
anstructors. , ^ . 

subsequent programs established at other schools, without purchase of 
equipment, have cost $1,500 to the masonry industry. 
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A . Director * s Office . / ^ 

B Executiye Sec, Office ' ' 

C Conference SOWorkshop ;^ , ^ ' ;° 

t . Cbiiforence Room ' « 

E Entry Way^ ^ \ 

F Reception Area ; . ^ 

G , Hallway * .. ^ 

. A^I VITY AREAS OF THE UNIFTKD SCIiOOi; ,DISTO JCT 
^ H Men*s Restroom . " * ^ ^ 

^ I ; Women «s Restroom . \ , , . . 

0 Instructor's Restroom ' 
^ K ^ Student'c Restroom ' 
■Li , Classroom A . ^ 

Mr Classfbbm B . . ^ 

. . > ^ . . , ^,-i>:^ '. . ^ ^ ' 

N : Classroom C — ^ ^ 

' o Hailway ' ' ; : , V \ / . . 

' ' P Classroom D \ . ^ 

Classroom.!. . , ;^ / - 

R Instruotors ;Of€ice ^ . ^ 

S ^Storeroom v " / ' 

' T Tool Rdc^ ; ■ 

U staff Lundhroom 

V ; Shop #1 / - 
; V7 Shop #2 . . . 

X ■ .Student Entry Way 

Y /Shop #3 (Sub leased space) 
Z Shop #4 

AA: ^ Future Audio Visual Library 
Mortar Mixing Area ^ 
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MOBILE OPEN CLASSROOM (MOBOC) 



Oyarview • ^ 

■ MOBOC (for^bila Open Classroom) is a elasaroom on wheels,, four 
vans carry 40 children, in grades 4-8 into the citj^ of Los Angeles 
to educate them in the traditional claaaroom subjeets and in an 
awareness of the u^rban anvironment. Although it is a private school, 
It is a model that could be used by the public schools as well. 

The, objective is to give students 'first-hand knowledge of the/urban 
world around them and thus Integrate their knowledge of that 'world 
wij:h actual experience. The experimental project was, conceived as ' 
ar^alternative to present forms of schooling i the administrators of : 
MOTOC feel that the traditional classroom situation provides inade- ■ 
quale preparation for the life beyond i«, »incQ it separates the ' 
childi from the environment l^n-«whiGh he will later try:^to find a place. 

Program Description . . ' ,, ' " - ■ * ■ 

MOBOC is a private school v«lth an anifual tuition of ?1, 500 per student 
Its ^ students meet at a centrally .located park in the morning to ' " 

board , the vans -that are the primary "classrooms '^ (Photo Ten 
dhadren are assigned to each van, acoordlng to grade or abiHty 
level. -One adult drives .each van and is in charge of the students ■ 
.in that^yan (Photo 2). Once the children have boarded the vans,. they 
traveL to different. areas of the city for the day's lesson. Since 
the vfns circulate throughout the city, Losl Angeles itself ii the 
scljool s essential facility, it may be a library (Photos 3,=..4> and" 
5),^ or It may be , MOBOC 's storefront facility that serves as the home " 
base (Photos 6 and 7.K Often, however^ It will be one of the city 
pprks,, for physical education and; lessons in ecology, 05 the dmall- 
'S^l^^'^^^ folice^bepartment,.a dairy, the' mojmtains 

the beach, a florist's shop, a , bank , a computer facility, and so forth. 
Each Visit IP part of a lesson that was planned jointly by the teacher 
and stuqan"ba- . ' . ^ ^ . 



The curriculum is flexibley and sori% times .a. series of visits are made ' 
as parts of a unit of study that, invastiga'tes a comitate cycle or ' ^ ■ 
all aspects- of a subject. For ' example, , one class ^udied foid^ product 
tion from.farm to. market, raising 'a garden at the. tome- of one of th^ 
students, visiting a tun m-packlng plant, and. getting up at--4 4.m. 'to " 
visit one of the two produce' markets that serV^ the city. - •• - , 

The Children benefit from havijig- direct contact with ^^hi tacts, artists 
assembly-line workers, filmmakers,' businessmen, and others. The parents 
provide assistance, by invi^ng the children to^jfeit theit places^of * ' 
work. They also donate, fuwitiure that ip used4n the storefront and 
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hold garage sales to raise money, - Community involvement is, of course, 
of critical importance to the success of the school, and cooperation 
is good. The children attend the regular tours for schools offered 
by such agencies as the water and power company^ the telephone coinpany, 
and loeal museums. Activity trips are usually scheduled with friends 
or acquaintances of someone in the school, . , 

A basic premise of MOBOC is that many existing urban educational 
resources are underused, such as public libraries. Bo, for 6 or 7 
hours a week, MOBOC children go to the public library, where they make 
out their math workbooks, write their weekly compositions, and read. 

Because of their immersion in their environment, the children actually 
spend only about an hour a day on the bus, not much more time than 
Some children spend travelling to and from conventional schools. And 
none of MOBOC s on^bus time is "dead" time. For eKample, one week 
the director taught children the slide rule and the class did time/rate/ 
distanpe problems and figured gas mileage all over the city. The - 
children learn mathematics, reading, and science in various ways:J§by 
ha^^g these subjects integrated into the visits, by using workbooks 
or aids provided by the State Department of Education # or, by experi- 
mentinjj in the storefront facility. They once cooperated in creating 
three-dimensional structures^ problem-solving engineering exercises 
thai: culminated in their building a freestanding tower 31 feeb high. 
Based on- standard achievement , tests, the director has found that, on 
the average, studehts advanced one to two grade levels over a year and 
showed improvement even in areas ^not fomally taught such as spelling! 

Special trips are occasionajly planned, A 5-week trip through the" 13 
original colonies is planned, as a MOBOC. special activity in conjunction-^ 
with the bicentennial cerebr^ation , A group of nine students and two 
.teachers ;yill visit r69 villages on thi New England Heritage Trail and 
^ many other cities. Students will study the contrasting tiatural environ- 
ments # oi^y and rural systems of ^living, and cultural centers^ as they 
#3cist noV^.and. as they existed in the past. The t^dp is part of a plan 
to expand the curriculum to include trips of greater distances arid time. 

History of Facili ties Pev elopment 

MOBOQ was developed by a professor. of architecture and. urban planning* 
He first worked with colieagues to set up a nonprofit corporation 
called Open Space, devoted to studying ^^school alternatives ^ and MOBOC. .. 
was estabiished.jas part of the corpdration, \ — 

Rather than bringing the "^outside world into the, school, the director 
wanted to reverse the process t A; city* like 'Los Angeles contains so 
many millions of people doing millions of different things that this 
seemed (.an ideal place to experiment in de-schooling byl transporting 



. the students into the conimunity for their educai- inn' « 
•was selected for this, sincp Jnhi i I education. A mobila unit 

would not be as easy to ^""^P^f ^"on in Los Angelas 
three important conLpLr^aaturasf ' eonsiderM to ftave 

(1) A radically different allocation of school funds " 

(2) Maximal use of urban resources 



(3) 



LperienSl:arnS"^ -rriculu. around direct- 



: ^"^^^^n^ --"^ the ■ school pri^aril, 

teachers- advantage. A^inisLaMvf Stf are^^^f ■ 

can be more totally demoted f,^ r„ ?- ! niinimal, and the budget 

also allows wider use oftheL if - °^ ^"^^^ Mobility 

with libraries as a oriL^ 7 "^b*" resources, 

. offices^beacLs/yachJ^Jwf f P"'^^' ^^tories, professiohal ' 
Third, mobility alCws tJe SSer tf' f ^ ^ =1°- =-<^nd. ■ 

around ^direct4xper?rL^ " the curriculum - ' \ 

the suBjecHaSfr Sldrer^"'' "^'"^ "levance and n^eaning to 
and smell life first^Snd ?hfwh*i '° ^aar, ^ 

Ctory. . Ml Of these tactors m^IiS a learning labora- 

unit as the ^ey elLjnf :rthe1r^^^^ ^^'^"^^ the.^bil. 

"childreranl test^j^ ^^^^^^^^^^^o enroll a few^ 

Children conrerted a winrtJ^i ^ ^ school ^ s first class of 7, 

: aafe enviro^S^: ^^y added'^inSs " --fortabl^, ^fleKibl., 

small table Durino thiff f ' «t°rage space, and a . • 

-n^lVB^ ^ ^^^'^'^^^^'^ "°^ked on an architectural 

use,.of.^and tS^i:,'SrSnsLr air^f jbo^t electrical wiring, the . 

- they di<a the wdtk on the vah! * """^"^ information as ^ 

One of the maiH reasons t-hat- ^ ' ^ , 

the van was that hj ?elt ^ha/tL "^tf help modify^ 

"their- school, ani, if thev had « "^^^t have trouble identifying with 

could be avoided. %'the'aL'o^th^ r:"^S ' 
idantitv was nnt ^ r.^^Ki rirst year, he found that school 

school „a« totaiy moblu without a ho„. b-Se • ' 

SLrSaLerr 'jh'''-'''°"^ W^24 students, three. vans, and ' ^ 

inte:estr ^fhe %rouperSether"°if ''^T't • and : 

began to feel a" need for an "was at this time that the school , 

sipns of the who^e school S*"'" ^'^^ large-group discus- ^ 

, - cnewnoie school, long-range science experiments, and the 
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development of other interest centers. In the third year of the school* 
operation there were 27 seudents,. three vans, and three teachers , For 
$90 per month, the school rented hhe Richland Youth House, a facility 
put up by homeowners for children \o use after school Wr Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, etc. The facility contained two small rooms and one. large 
* room, a kitchen, and two baths. The major disadvantage with this ar-- 
rangement was that because they had to share the space with others/ who 
would use it after school , everything had to be cleaned up and put "away 
before they left. This made it especially hard to set up interest 
centers. " - ■ = - ' ^ 

In its fourth year, the school had 40 students, four teachers, and four 
vans. It also rented a storefront for 5^60 per month thate serves as 
a home base. The students spend atfout 25 percent of their time at the 
storefront, which houses the following activities: 

(1) An a«a for art work - ^ - 

* " " • - -. 

_ \ ^ (2) A center for . mathematics , geography/ and reading ' 

-. (3) Space for office activities that can act as a public reception 
area ' ^ • \ ^ 

(4) " An open arpa^.that accommodates^ 40 students in group meetings ^ 

(5) Space that can be converted into a darkroom ^ 

(6) A^cience laboratory area with, sinks, counters . ■ 

This is a generally convenient location from which, to travel^ to planned" 
activities, ^ . T 

The storefront was subject to the usual city building code requirements, 
including fire inspection. Building inspection, health Clearance, and 
zoning checks. Because the students are not there full\ime, their : ; 
occupancy was classifded by the Santa' Monica Building Department as 
"Special Vocational," and.there were only a few code requirements ^that = 
^called for modifications 'of the facility. One o£ these 'tos to onake all 
exterior doors open outward; another was the installation of a fire- 
alarm system. To solve 'the requirements of a drinking fountain, a 
commerical water bottling company is delivering water that is dispensed 
in a cooler. The last requirement was that, while anyone is in the 
facility, all exterior doors m'ust remain unlocked. The interior incor- ^ 
porated interest, centers for on^going activities (see floor plan and 
*key) , Modifying the facility ^has jbeen a gradual process. Teachers, 
and other volunteers have *.r-orked oh weekends 'building a partition, 
painting, and laying 4-by-O-foot sheets of Masonite on the floor in the 
art area, A large department store sold them some used cabinets at quite 



' wa'lonatef b°''" ^"^"i^""' suchT-a-'a: caS- I^e ind- chairs, ' ' . ■ 
mre donated by Parents,, ...Ihe-Storefront Is still developing and ' ■ - ' 

^SyeSSS^;^°e1,:L!°"^ " -^^^^.^^ a,pe.,.J,iI/:;f,H ^ ; 

The director has been observing' different aspects of ■ mobdc ' since' its^ 
.n.ti«l operation. He concludes that the school is, indeed rsuccesJ-- . 

that he could attend exclusively tothe administrative Matters rhe ' ■ 

f^^^T'' "^^"^^ °^ permanent facilities needed ' 

^Z ff P^°3^^=ts, group discussions, and administrative acttvitiel 
and thus, the storefront was rented. He believes that thr^^ =i ' 
Of the school Should probably be .bout Sofsr students, tt tha si^: ^ 
f.ve or SIX teachers, would still be a small enough grSup f or produc- ' \ ■ 
tive meetings. The mobile school is not perfect! but: it is a =St- ' ' ^ X 
xt offers an^ inexpensive and effective alternative to conventional 
education and is a symbol 'of future trends in education ^ ^""^"""^^ 
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Photo 1 Photo 2 




Photo 3 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 



MOBOC 

. ACTIVITY AREAS 

A ART - •• 

B SCIENCE LAB ■ 

C URBAN STUDIES " = : 

. D MATH / , ^ ^ i ^ 

E SCIENCE \ ^ ^ ^ i ^ ^ 

F BIOLOGY \ 
G ^ READING NOOK.. \ - 

" H TOILET . \ ' . . . 

EQUIPMENT/SPECIAL . FEATU^S - ' ^ 

1 ' ^ TACK . BbARD ON WALL 

2 CABINETS BELOW COUNTER ' 

3 WO]feC BENCH/msONlTE PEGBOARD ABOVE 

4 MASON ITE FLOOIl ' \' 

5 KID'S MURAL / ^ ' _ 

6 FlAP OP LOS ANGELES ^r , ' . ^ 

7 CARD TABLES FOR GAMES/REMING , ' t 

8 FREESTANDING MOVABLE WORK CENTERS/STORAGE. CABINET^ 

9 ; SHELVES FOR PLANTS \ v 
id' SHELVES ^ ^ 

11 1' HIGH CAWETED STAGE^ON CASTERS . 

12 r MOVIE SCREEN .^^ 
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OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS CENTER ■ '" ' . ; 
Overview . - ■= 

The_ Occupational Skills Canter, devaloped by the Federal Way, Highlina, 
and^outh, Central School Districts, is the first interdistrict vocationi 
education school in Washington State, The program servas^ appiroximately 
500 high school jiiniors. and seniors, with a projected enrollment of 
irgOp by 1980, The objective of the program is to provide vocational 
tri^ftihf in those areas that display substantial job potential for^ 
graduating 'high school students 

■ ■ ; 1^ ' ;/ . ■ ^ ■ ' . . : . , ^ . - ^ 

■ :;Proqram D^cription . " ' , , ' ^ 

To fulfill the objectives of the program, the following activities have 
been .undertaken! - / " . ■ 



(1) 



Community leaders from organized labor ^ government, ioidustry, 
and business wert recruited to be active members of advisory 
committees. . . ■ . ^ . 



i 



(2) Instructors were chosen who have job experience in the areas 
that they teach, and who have empathy with young^ people.' . 

(3) The curriculum is designed tp stress current techndlogy .and^' 
skills meeting .job market neads.^ ■ - 



(4) ,The -staff helps graduates make depdsions regarding further ' 
schooling and work. . , . ^ 

(5) The school staff follows the progress of emch graduate, and 
considers his/her success a measure of program success. 

High school students attend the Occupational Skills Center half - of 
^each school day^ during their^ junior and/or^ senior years . (Photo 1) , 
spending the other half day at ^thei^oWn high ^ a It is felt that 

this' cooperative approach allows for vocationar training of greater ^ ' 
variety and ;depth than would otherwise, be possible; in addition, it 
reduces the expense ^ of maintaining separate facilities in the various 
. districts , . ' . = ^ ' . . ^ ' ■ 

• ■ . -'^ ■ ^ . ^ 

;>Some o£ the present programs includei dentaJ. assisting (Photo 2) , 
medical assisting; (Photo 3) , offic^orker frhoto 4) visual communica- . 
tians (Photos 5, 6, and 7), commercial foods (Photos 8 and 9) , and - 
clothing (Photos 10 and 11), / ^V/ ' ' ' 

Marine, technology is studied in a ^separate facility ^located on the 
shor'es^of Puget Sound about .6 miles from the\S%lls Center (Photo 12) 

' - . : ^ - : ' \ lis'"' 
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t?em for^ori X'. -f P«ticipate in activities that prepara ^ 
■ is Lf^H variety of marine occupfttions. One of these 

IS hatchery management. Eggs are taken from oalmdn- tUat migrate to 
a stream adiacent to thp laK 'ru^ „ • ■ inigrace to 

/raised to fin^f^^- ^"^^ inoUbated (Photo 13) and 

' 15) The Jn"^ T '^^^ ' " ^^^^ 9^°^"^ level of the Muilding (koto 

lllrn S aSv- """""'^ " ^t"am. ' Students also 

. iearn to analyse the chemistry of water (Photo 14)-. ■ 

. The^two=story facility also includes atotage for boats nets and 
^l^^'^'^-^^ -^^^^ i^^to^^^lSU. tL upper level £im2s a 
dry lab for classrooms, navigator training, and a reference library. 

History of Facilities Development ■ ' 

^ ^ ' Sff fair m ^^^^r^ to provide sHills in occupations that the 
sjaff felti (1) would be of high interest to tha students (2) fit ' 
the potential job market in tha local area, and ^(3) r^esentid jobs 

school that .fj\f°9'«"/" °^^9"'^lly conducted in an old abandoned ■ ■ 
■ ^ f ; w condemned twice i it was clear that tha program 

should, be located in safer quarters. ' tne program , ^ 

The director of the program gathered idfeas about skills eehtters bv 

ajd Las Vegas. Ha and his staff then looked for possible locations 
faif%Slf-''.;"='"^'"^ Old. grocery stores and^arehousis! Ihey ■ 
felt, following their review, that the facility should' be estheticaliv ' 

• S?er''lt^.afal""''"'%^""^'°°'^^ ^^ ^^-^ visits to S'" ' 

thr^Sj^nS ^^^ft''^.^^^';^ '^^^:^ th.. : 

' H^Sna'n^'f '° arUitect ^and bmM^s-i,ew facility. • 

The Highlma District owned soma land that was not in Sse and this : 
^was Chosen as the site.- The: architect was ^edtW Sy S scLS d^ 
S e^r2s trieif" T'^^^ f«« worked, d^ectly with the archiLct ■ 

' aervfSe students 1.-"^'"^ kind If ; facility thit would best 
serve the students. This open communicatiJh^was very important to 
the success o3|. the developtient of the>f acifity. PPrtant to 

In fact , twp separate facilities wetfe- jbuilt simuitkneousiy : the main 
Occu^ational.Skills Center and , the Marine ; Technology Center ,;, a few miles 
away. Flexibility was built- into the kain building, and -some of - the ^ 
rooms have since been modifiefl. For eJcample, one area had water; air/ 
-and electricity -■stubbed in," and the room has since been davaloped iAto 
an operational area for group activities.- ' Anather room was modified by 
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a change of walls ahd doora . The staff feels that ■ this buiit-in 
flexibility AS .important^f or changes that are likely to occur. 

Tha facilities .haa=rpproval from a nuirtaer of agancles. The Fire 
Department approved th^ installation of explosive-probf fixtures ' 
to be used in the plastic shop r safety.^and riealtr auihori ties- made ^■ 
their,- inspections ; and environmental agencies , engineers ^. and' others 
were consulted for approval of the marine facility i, ' / 

The two facilities occupy a total of 41,000 square feet,- '36,000 feet 
at,;the main skills center,- and 5, 000" feet .at the Marine Technology 
facility. The' total cost,, was a little ovar ii million. The director 
now feels, that a somewhat larger facility should have bean built, 
to allow - for greatar . expansion of the program.- . It is hoped that 
other programs, such ar mechanics, drafting, and electrical engineer- 
ing will soon be established at the Canter. » . - 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY ' 



OCCUPOTIONAL SKILLS CENTER ■ 
ACTIVJrY AREAS 



A 


'VISUAL COMMUNICATIONS 


u B 


IffiDlA CENTER - 


C 


OFFICE^ MACHINES/TYPING CENTER 


D 


DENTAL TECHNOLOGY LAB 


E 


^EDICAL ASSISTANT (CLERICAL) 


F 


SEWING ' 


G 


DINING ROOM 


H 


KITCHEN ^ / / 


1 


>ETAL SHOP 


J 


HYDRAULIC SHOP 


K 


PLASTICS SHOP ^■ 


]: L 


CLASSROOM 


M 


LAWN 


N 


STWF CONB^RENCE 


0 


OFFICE - ■ 


P 


COMMWICATIONS SKILLS AREA 


Q 


STORAGE 


. R 


STORAGE 


S 


fffiCHANICAL 


GAM 


CAREER ALTEWaATiraS MODEL LAB 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 

mRIHE TECIWOLOGY LABORATORY 



ACTiyiTY AREAS 



A 


VtRY LAB 


B 


WOMEN'S TOILET 


C 


MiN'S TOII^T 


D 


STORAGE 


E 


KaLL ■ ' 




P^PARATldN, ROOM 


G 


LIBRARY & OFFICE 


H 


OBSERVATION DECK 


I 


LAB 


J 


BENCH 


K 


AQUARIA PLATFO^ 


L 




M 


STORAGE 


N 


WOMEN'S PRESSING 


0 


I^N'S DRESSING 



EQUIPMENT/SPECIAL FEATUMS 



1 


SIffiLVES 


2 


- CHART MOM 


3 


COUNTER 


4 


COUNTER W/SINK _ 


5 


WALL ^CiaLKBOARD 


6 


TABLE 


7 


FREEZER - 


8 


^PRIGEMTOR 


9 


RANGE 


10 


AUXILIARY POWER UNIT 


11 


sToraCT ' ' 


12 


LATHE . 


13 


BENCH 


li 


DRILL pSeSS 


15 


GRINDER 


16 


LAUNDRY TRAYS 


17 


SHOWERS 


18 


VIEWING WINDOWS 



OCCUPATIONAL VERSATILITY 

Ova gyiew . " 

OSGupational Versatility is designed to provide a highly . 
personaligad industrial arts progrOT to its students | encourag- 
ing them to work independently, progress at their own rate , md . 
become self-sufficient. The progrin'/s overall objective is to 
concentrate on students as individuals, including their specific 
problems and'neeSsi in the . process^, more effective teaching 
methods and more effective learning environments for thi Indus*-- 
trial arts are developed. The program serves' more 17,000 
studen^ in grades 6-9 in the Washington State area. The 
Chinook Project itself involves three teachers who train approx-- 
imately too students a year, with each session including\^out 
90 students. Although the original Occupational Versatility 
pilot schools 'were located eKclusively in the Seattle si^urbs, 
many rural spools in Washington and other States are now includ- 
ed in the project. The program is about to be tested in a large 
mhan center— Washington, p.C-.. This particular protrm descrip- 
tion concentrates on one junior-high-school project in Chinook, 
a suburb of Seattle. However, project staff feel that "Uie pro-* 
gram can be applied to any type of school district in the country, 
irrespective of population density or SIS characteristics . 

Program Description 

The progrMi's emphasis is on personalised instruction, individual-* 
ism, and self-suf f iciency—puttitig the student, including his 
needs and prcblems, first, rather thsm es^edient scheduling or ^ 
faculty convenience. ' 

T^ie program is presently operating in 67 Junior high . schools in 
21 States, and its model is corvtinuing to be adopted by many 
other school districts in various parts of the c©\mtry* 

Students decide on their ovm projects, set their %Wn goals, and 
work toward them at'their ownpacep in other words, students 
manage their shop activities on an individual basis, and each 
is responsible for planning his or her own work and time, for 
recording the purchase of materials, and for seeking whatever 
help he or she needs to copplete a project. 



Classes are heterogenedus , compoaad of boys and girls from 
different grade levels. Two or^ three instructors form a teach- 
ing team to supervise student activities. Students have access 
to a variety of information resources, in addition to Instruct- 
ors^d more experienced peers. Cassette tapes, filmatrips, 
charts, and instruction sheets are also available. ^Students 
are •ncouraged to work together in tekms wherever individual 
project goals colnoidei they may even establish assembly lines 
tor small-scale "mass" production. 

Facilities provide opportunities for work^ in areas -which include 
but are not limited to, wood, plastic, power, electronics, sheet 
metal, forge and foundry, welding, graphics, masor^ry, glass, and 

When students arrive in the workroom, they pick up their note- 
books to map out individual projects'. After each'^eriod begins, 

rv,° attendance by recording those students 

whose notebooks haven't been picked up as absentees I flinders - 

JV? tiu® ^^r- notebook storage area for storing safety 
glasses (Photo 1). ^••jr 

Career information centers provide niwtoered occupational titles 
(mounted on plywood) that guide students to information about 
eertam occupations . (Bhotos 2 and 3) . When the students are 
working on a. project, they review Bmm film tapes that explain- 
exactly how to use the equipment they will need (Photo 4). After 
students have had their projects approved, they are 'free to use 
any piece of equipment if they check it out according to estab- 
llshea procedures (photo S) , 

Hl«^*°^ Of the three pilot schools fqr the program (Keithy junior 
High, in the Franklin Pierce School District,- Chinook junior 
High, m the Highline District,, and McKnight Middle School, in 
the Renton School District) the shop area is housed in one large 
facility. Connecting walls that originally separated different 
shops, such as wood, metal, and electrical shops, have been 
removed. All power tools are centrally located 



History' o f Facilities Development 

At the outset of the project, Ghe major concetti was to improve • 
^ industrial arts programs at the junior-high-school laval by 

making tham personalizad— more relevant, efficient, and Individ- 
ualizad for studants, with students' interests the clear focal 
point of the program, not teachers or scheduling. It was also 
hoped to reduce the burden on teachers. through media aids and, 
in general, to increase program flexibility, the possibility of 
teaching many different skills in; one location, and the capabil- 
ity of providing special equlpnent ,f6r different skills. Student 
managemantof projects and aelf-instructlon were also Qbnsidered 
important program c^jactives. ■' 

In summary, there were four major program requirements influenc- 
ing the facility deaigni (1) that students be ^le to move safe- 
ly _ throughout the facility as re^^ired by their, work, and as- 
quickly as possiblei (2) that all required tools* equipment,' and 
materials be easily accessible to all students,- (3) that Instruct 
•tional media, material supplies, and project atorage be access- 
ible to students .in the areas in which they work? and (4) that 
students', work stations be fully equipped for the activities in 
wHieh they are participating. 

TO respond to these programmatio. needs, it was -decided to con- 
solidate the separate unit shops for different areas (e.g., wood, 
metal, etc.) into one large, single shop. This approach was 
adopted because the :only other usable option— construction of a 
new building— would have been prohibitively expensive. The 
consolidation.- approach allowed evety student be exposed to ' 
options of stucft^ing a wide range of induatrial"krts and materials 
^d thus to have his individual needs met. This combinitlon of 
Shop, facilities into one large building aiso had the effect of 
minimiaing floor space; only 70 square feat of ' floor space per 
jtudent was^flecessary under this system, compared with 100' square 
feet per student reccmmended for "typical" industrial arts facll- 
itiei , , . A- . ^ . . - - . 

apace was required ii^'the ronsolidatad plan and, 
although there was conalderable expense Involved In the facili- 
ty a installation, operational costs,.„>^era aboufi equal to a facil- 
ity model which keeps each .hop . area separate . Most important 
was the fact that the unified f aollity, met the program's basic - 
objectives outlined above. 'V' 
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Federal funding for the jsroject bagan in 1969 under Title "ill 
of the^lSEA and included ona year for planning, two yaari for 
pilot- school inpleinentation (1970-197,2), and two years for 
dissemination (1972-1974). The initial funding proposal wa. 
writtei^ by veteran shdp teacher and project director John 
Lavender > with the assistance of the Seattle-based Metropolitan 
Area Industrial Arts Consultants-a group which provides assist- 
ance to 46 school districts in the state of Washington. The 
proposal for Occupational Versatility was •originally approved 
by the school board. The project's, annual budget is now part 
Of the regular school budget and requires „no yearly proposal 
renewals. ^ - 



The project. budget has always been broken down by three major 
categories., remodeling, casework, and salaries. However it 
IB, meaningless, according to the staff, to cite specific figures 
tor annual opei^ating budgets. For exairple, the project in 
Chinook operates at |6,000 to $7,0.00 a year, but 80% of this 
represents material resold' to. the students (e.g. , a , student pays 
for the table he makes) and, at any rate, operating costs vary 
trom snop to shop* 

To^implement the facility, certain new equipment and materials 
wa^e needed ana purchased", sudi as self-instructional material 
tilms, tapes, and student-rtanaged learning mmuals. 

With respect to actual remodeling, the facility was designed by 
,^eachers, with no professional architectural assistance; Their . 
design was then implemented during one summer by the school 
district's, maintenance department,, this mainly Involved knocking 
down walls and putting up panels and partitions. ' 

At Chinook Junior High School, the existing wood and metal shops ' 
.were comb,ined and the total area expanded from 40 by 130 feet to 
50 by,, 130 feet to create one large , general shop. >■ Initial remod- 
eling costs were about $15,000. Although some schools that have 
installed thevOccupational Versatility program have been able to 
use their existing shop areas. It should be pointed out that'' 
others may require more extensive remodeling efforts ^to adapt 
their space to program requiremetits. Project staff idvlse anyone 
considering^a similar facility to pay special attention to plan- 
ning for and obtaining cost information about installation costs 
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The project, staff also voluntarily inatailed extra eleetrid' 
'outlets and soundproofing to anhanc© the program. They were # 
however , constrained by new Oecupational Safaty and Health Act 
(OSHA) standards to install certain safety devices and upgrade 
the ventilation system for the forge and found^ ^equipment area. 
Such upgrading would probably' be required in most older-type 
facilities* ' V. • 

With One exception, virtually no problems were encbimtered in 
.in^lementing the Occupational versatility facility (although 
programming problems did, and do; continue to.eKist), The one 
\me3cpected problem resulted trom placing oonstruction materials 
for operatingf power equipnent too close to the equipnent, itself i 
the machines were tiien clogged *and impaired by saw dust. T ' 

In a broader perspective, the project staff offers potential 
in^lementors of this type^of facility three major suggestions 
(aside from the careful planning of installation costs menttoned* 
above) 2 . 

1* . Identify and plan the program in detail before planning 
the facility* ProgrMis ' dictate faqiltties~no~t the 
other way around, '\ 



2. 



The facility is a place where students leam— not where' 
teachars manage . The climate should be set for the 
student. For exanple, material storage space should 
be open-, although ihis may not be' most convenient tq 
teaichers* 



. 3» The facility should contain as much flexibility' as' 

possible in its modeling. Training needs change with- 
the times and, accordingly, tmits should be planned ^ 
^ , to allow .for easy modification, elimination,^ and'- 
^ addition* . ' ^ ^ - ^ 

^ ■ . ■ ' 

Professional evaluators f;TOm Seattla and Taooma have' cbncludid ' 
in their reports that the Oeei^ational Versetility- project ■ 
reaches and oietien eKceeds its established ■.foala . Other indica- 
tions of the project's success are staff enthusiasm and the- 
enthusiasm, and interest expressed by the eonmunity. For example a ' 
one-' night a week, teachers open the general shop excluiively to 
parents, to Work on individual projects. The recently developed 
high-school self-instructional ,shop program will include. ladditiona 
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forms of community involvement. The teachers ' own enthu- 
siasm is indicatad by their heavy attendmice at in-service 
Glasses held through the Department of Continuing Studies at . 
. Westarn Washington State College^ 

That ^he Occupational Versatility project is considarad one of 
the most widely accepted Title III projects is suggested by. the ' 
large number of other^ school distriats throughout the comitry 
^ which have copied it or are in the process of copying it* ] 

Moreover, project staf# point out that thfe program costs no. mor# 
to operate than other industrial arts programs. It is consid- 
ered 30% more efficient in the nu^er of students which can be 
accommodated, because of the rtiatively small square footage 
required per student compared with "tjpibal" industrial- arts 
programs (described above) , The project atoinistration active-^ 
ly seeks to help other school districts to plan similar . facili- ■ 
ties and .encourages thbm to contact the project for advice. 

The project is adding, the area of home economics Sb its program 
afe a result; of soma teadiers' eKpress^ng.interest in establish- 
ing the module* i. 

^^An elementary school "lead-in" md high school "follow-i^" pro- 
gra^ asealsoVbeing planned so that the Occupational Versatility 
-project, will be comprehensive in its -itialusion of students In \ 
gra^s K-12* these plans are expected to receive, quick approval 
by the school board. ^ 

A major, new ^rogr^ emphases is on program dissemination. As- .1 
mentione4 earlier, the project is now operating all over the 
United States ^d K-6' arrd 10-12 components, have been^ implemented. 
Dissemination and' padcaging of :the entire Occupational^ V^ersatil-' 
ity program, incltiding the facil^y plan, are being carried ^put^ 
primari4y by a connnerci^l Jirm in\ Santa Clara, Califbrriia * " ^ 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 



OCCOPATIONMi VEEShTlhlTT 
CHINOOK JUNIOR. HIGH SCHOOL 

ACTIVIire AREAS 



A 

B 
C 
* D 
/E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 
0 
P 

R 



PLASMCP 
WOODS / • 
PLANNING 
RECOMS 
PLANNING 
raiN£R2^ INDUSTRY 
FINISHING ^ 

guidance; 

ELECTRICITY 
POWER JffiCHANICS^ 
WELDING ' 
POTOiR TOOLS 
HETALS 

PLANNING/DRAFTING 
GRAPHICS 
IffiTAL STORAGE 
FOtiNDARY 
OFFICE 



EQUIPMiNT/gPEClAL FEATURES 



1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11^ 
12 





LUfflER SyORAGl 
WORK BENCHES 
PROJECT STORAOT 
M!DIA ClNTim 
,GLUE AREA 
CiroULAR SAW 
JOIOTR 
DRILL PRESS 
SCROLL SAW 
BELT SANDEI 
BAND 

^R, 
GRINDER 
WOOD LATKES. 
PtYWOOD STORA^ 
MACHira; LATHE 
DRILL PRgSS 
GWNDBRS 
MWFBR 
BENDER 
BmKBS 
J^LLS 

SCROLL SAW 
METAL STORAGE 
SINK ■ ; - ■ ■ 
FORGE 
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pverview 

The Orange County^ Florida Career Develoianent Program has ^ 
been developing a K*-14 eomprahensive eduoational progr«n tooua- 
ing on aareer^opportimitiesi its goal is to help expand caraer 
eduoation into every aehool in Or^ge County by offering a 
model aurrigulum that has been tested and re vised in the field. 
In addition^ the long-term objeetive of Orange County's Compre- 
hensive Educational Plan is "to provide leadership for -^e 
expansion of qareer edueation to all Orange Comity Schools J' 
This requires thel development of a transportation model; at ea^ 
educational levels ineluding ourriculum^ inservice^ staff devel- 
ppment> guidanoe aerviceai plaeement^ and follow-up and evaiua- 
tim. Orange County's model has solidified to the stage where 
the project has changed priorities from planning , witM some^ 
implementation/ to one of major iTOlamentation , with cWplement- 
ary planning and redesigning based continuous evaluatiOT^'feed- 
ba^, ^ - ' ^ 

Program Description 

• . . . , ' ■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

^he Orange Coun|y Career Development^ Program, has bfeen djnplemented 
^in sdiools within the district by means of inservlce workshops 
conducted by projeot and school staff menders. Workshops in- 
clude M overview of the philosophy of career education^ an 
introduction to curriculmn ^materials, demonstrations, and indi- 
vidual planning, sessions* As soon as the program has been 
implemented within a school, the sihool staff assumes responsi- 
bility for maintaining it* In the meantime. Orange County 
Career Development personnel ^d/or occupational specialists 
work with in-achool personnel, such as the previously designated 
resource teacher (who receiver an inceane supplement), an element- 
ary guidance counselor, Md media specialists, to implement' tuid 
maintain career education in the respective schools. 

The Orange County career educational model has seven distinct 
but interrelated conponents, whidK ire described below. 
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-• ElCTenta ry-Level Curriculum , ■ The K-6 career edUGation 
eurriculum model im designed to pre vide the teacher wito assist- 
ance in continuously relating career deyelopment-qoncegts md 
elements, with existing academic objectives. Materials are 
based on 15 occupational clusters,* 

■Secondary ^ Gurrlculiaa . At the seoondai^ levels primary 
emphasis is given to the development of a curriculum vehicle V 
that^ will give the^econdary teacher sufficient materials with 
which tp^ worky at the SMie tiine'^retaining enough fleKibility to 
allow for individual teaching approaches. A basic curriculTO 
was evolved through field testing tod was developed by writing ^ 
teams con^josed of . classroom teachers. The basic; foraat includes ' 
a teacher-oriented occupational information package focusing on 
career elements and the 15 occupational clusters/ suggested 
career- related activities and study sheets for eac^ major 
acadjemic area, iid related learning activity packages (student- 
oriented) correpponding to the career fiejd under study* 

3* Post-Se condary Curriculum * The development of an individual-- 
ized job-entry-based vocational currioulum-has been initiated at 
Mid-Florida Technical Institute and at the Adult High Srfiool/. 

^* Guidance ^d Qccupationa'l Specialists , The guidance 
component of the Orange County Career Development Program encom-^ 
passes classroom activities initiated through the utiligatiori 
of career education materials as well as a nmit>er of supportive 
te^niqueai a guidance progrMi,. career clubs, workshops, etc* 

The particular facility documented r here is the Resource Centikr at 
Lake Weston Elementary School (Photo 1)* It is centrally T 
located in a courtyard near the madia center aiS^afeteria. 
The occupatibnal specialist has found and - collected many types ' 
of hands-on materials that the students can use for career' 
education projects i for example, woodworking tools , portable 
ovens ^ an iee-crean maker , and audio-visual equi^ent (Photo 2) . 



The 15 occupational clusters are Agri -Business , Consumer and 
Homemaking, Marine Science,: Personnel Services, Public Services, 
Business and Office, Conmunications and/ Mass Media, Health, 
Manufacturing, Transportation, Cosmetology, Invironment, ' 
Pine Arts and Humanitii^r Hospitality aiid Recraation, and 
Market and Distribution, V , 
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''A spaeial featura is the wall panels -^at open dowm to form 
workben^aa for atudenta outside (Photo 3) This also provides ^ 
better visibility for suparvision. The occupational speeialist. 
helps^ the teachers to organize career education projects such 
as class trips to real sites or.has mentoera of the cowmunity 
come to the school to talk about ^eir work, . Here (Photo 4) , 
menibarsoof the Police Department drive a squa*d car up to the " 
claasroom door, and the of ficara describe the equipment in the 
car and explain their work* Soma projects are moved outside 
the classroom for more space and greater fleKibility (Photo 5), 

The boys shown in Photo 6 have taken on an aittoitiousv.projeot. 
They have ieamed to read an architect's blueprintR arid are 
building a *scale modal of a house, out of balsa wood* The 
architect visits the class from time to time to consult with 
them. V In this firat-grada clasa (Photo 7) , the teacher' inte- . 
grates career-related material in all ^reas of Instruction. 
The class diicusses the Post Office ^ and this is followed by 
an art project (Photo^ 8) in which each child draws a picture 
of how he would look as a posting. 

When the class investigated the career of firemw (Photo 9) , 
they took a trip to a fire department and recorded the event v 
in. photographs that ware made into a, display. They also made 
a cardboard if ire house and learned some words that are used by 
firemen, such as fire extinguiaher and fire hydrant. 

History of Facilities Development 

When thm concepts of career education began to become a part 
of Lake Wjeaton Elementary School, mmy parents cama to the 
school to ask questions about the program and then to, find out 
how they might becoTO involved. The guidance and occupational 
specialist for the school met with the parents and worked with 
them. She also worked with the teachers to plan and develop 
career- related activities 1 setting up activities, arranging 
tranaportation , organizing tours, or finding materials such as 
lumber, carffl^oard, plastic, etc. Over a period of timt, a great 
deal of material was collected, olus audio-visual ^equipment, 
woodworking tools ^wd equipment and a: portable oven. \Tha 
parents felt that a Career l^arningNcenter would be uaeful so 
that the specialist could keep track^^, all of the material 
and equipment. ^ . \ 



plans for the center were sketched by the giuidanGe specialist 
aid the principal. Their design was influenced by the desire 
to ^nco^orate^toe area around the center as an outdoor learn- 
ing center^ This led to the development of two wall panels 
: that would drop down and form outside workbenGhea (gee Photoa 

and-3) . ; ; : : 

^e parents donated all but $400 worth of materlalsi the S400 
was paid by the county* Studeats from a parpentry class at 
Wymore Technical High ScHool supplied the 'labor* While the : 
center was being constructed^ the .parents > realiaing that the 
center would be subject to vandalism^ erected a high cyclone 
fence to block off the area when the school was vacant. 

^Plana ware si^mitted to the Orange Cow ty Board of Edudation - 
and were s accepted without difficulty, 

The Career Learning Center has been in use for one year^ and 
its sucGSBs is beginning to interest other parettt groups at 
other schools In developing a center of their ovm. Iqualiy 
import^t^ it has served as a of activity for Lake Weston 
Elementary School^ providing teachers with an extra facility 
that they c^ use and providing Orange County with a site for 
visitors who can see. a model career education center in action. 
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V PACE ' ^■ 

Overview , - 

The Prograiranea Activiti^ for Career Es^loratlon (PAq|jp Center is a 
companion to the BOP, Inc., program anfl Is also loca^^a in Binghafli 
. Comity, Idaho, derating in a mobile unit, PACE, rf^^^ quite different 
program from BOP. It is a program designed/to provide high school 
sopbomQres.wittiJthe ir©^^ educational; and * 

career information available. In addition to the program designed 
specifically^ for tenth graders , who are the main audience for tie 
program, open sessions are scheduled for eleventh twelfUi graders. 
ThB purpose of the program is to assist students in^ selecting a 
.career that is .Gonpatible with their interests, aptitudes, anipersorial 
goals. . ■ ^ - - - . . •. . , _ " • • ' - .. ' ■ 

Description of the Program - 

: The PACE Center is a wdbLlm unit that travels among five rural; high 
schools, where saqh sophornore is given ^e op^rtmiity to complete a 
day-long/ p^gram in career guidance (Photos 1 and 2) . 

. ^he PACT Center is Staffed, by vrtio works under tte direc- 

tion of a Guidance Coordinator who , as vbcatlonal counselor for the 
project, works in association with counselors at the various schools 
visited, ^ 

^e ten til-graders are introduced to the PACT program in an orientation 
session^ during which the materials are des^criised arid, located for 
later reference. Next, a filmstrip entitled "Choosing Your Career" 
is shown, followed by a second filmstrip es^laining the^ KUder General 
Interest Survey. Packets containing tiie survey and other materials are 
distributed €o the students. After co3«pleting the short analysis of - 
their education, interests^ work es^erienca, ^d leisure actiyitias, 
the students score tiieir own surveys, and profila the results. 

With the help of the counselor, individual students intarpret the 
profiles and begin matching thair skills Md interests wi-Ui tiie appro- 
priate occupations and are than free to consult the media matarlals 
relavait to the - jobs toey ara intarested in (Photo 3) . ^ 

The canter has an extensiva library of soimd/film strips and printed 
materials on careers* Students also es^lore the possibilities of post 
sacondary aducation--businass schools, voeational-technical schools ^ * 
collages or imiwrsities. Near t^e end of the school day, if time' 
paCTU.ts, the students may meet again in small groups to. diiMuss tha 
day's aGtivities, Finally, each student completes a follo^through 
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l^^uJ^f ^' °" ^ counselor's offica for , 

futuw reference (Photos 4, 5, and 6).^ , , 

Ml. PAm^Cdnter is a 12' » 45« mobile jailer that was made bv ' ^ 
tonorwood Mobile Hon» Builders in Caldv^ll, idaho^ Tester" 29" 

attached to sidewall studs>ith s^port l.gs, atl-i^ Jkls 
to f f varied Of audio-Visual e^ipn^nt in adHtio; 

to ufi^ -wterlals. jin order to afford all students an opport^lty 
^^^^^^l^^ ^i^nita .ro^ps .to 13 stud.nS.at.^ 

HlBtorv o f Facilities Pevelopment' ' 

The^rogram was^designek by a c^^ '^«P=fes.n tatties from-each 

vLl^L ^^"^^ beginning to« piannLgrtoeJ 

visitsa resource danteM in rT4-3>i i ^j- . - / ^ ^iM-^iiy/ ^i^y 

Siinplev plans were submitted to three mobile /home builders for bid. 
Manorwoed Mobil Home Builders in Caldwen Tfl=>,« ' 
SS son -Fr,^ -J. "^-^ , in (^aiaweii, Idaho submitted a bid of 

^bUe ^ft IS# was acoepted by tHe committee. lie 

0^53 000^ P^^chased for |8,500 with County money, and^ 
llTl ^ •quipping the cehter ,with . audionvisual 'materials " 

^|^fund«d under Part D of the Vooational Iducation^meniPt^t of 

Srlol'uhif '^^^^"^'^ the state, and, as with ' 

tte BOT unit, only one item needed to be mbdified. the powerlines • • ■ 
were inadequate and two .lines were run to the tmit. ' P^^^'^-^^nes 

The yeara^ operating eKpenses of the PACT Center included the following, 

2. utilities /, . 

3, Haintahance 

. \ " . > 150 



700 



4, / Haplaeament tod New Materials 
5* Testing Materials . _ KSOQ 



6, aubeeriptions to Kaga^ines 130 

, To $6,405 

All ej^anditurea ara paid by tihe Career Muo except for ^ 

mtilitiea whieh are paid by eadi s^bol where the imit is parkea, 

After three years of th« program's operation, its value has beooffle 
widely knoim, and now each of the five high sdiools is reevalttating 
the spatial neeas of t^s school plant in order to find an appropriate 
spacf in whidi to locate a permnent Career Eaucation Center. 

In anticipation of the. developrent of ; tiiese five; permanent centers,- 
the Career Education Staff has been Investigating posslbiiities of 
a new function for the PACE Center Mobile Unit. Biey have been ~ 
consulting with the Director of the Capeer AlterhativeS Model' in 
Seattle, Washington, and have visitefl the program twice. Their 
Intiention is to adopt 'CAM' s Work Samples model (described in this 
?ep*ioJ?) and provide 12 stations in the .'msbile unit, ^is newly ' 
e^ipped mpbile unit would again travel to tile f iveThigh lohools of 
tiie cotmty", and now would serve ninth-grade students. V 
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PACE-CENTlRj 



ACTIVITY AREAS 



A r Audio/Visual Viewing 
B Audio/visual Storage 
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j: EQUIPMENT/SPECIAL FEATURES 
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File . 

Heater 

Shelves 
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FA]^IGH COUNTY 

Overview »\ 

'^^r^y^T^^^ Virgfnia, career education program 1. a 

ax^lLrtLn ^«^*«"5nad to provide carear awaraness/orientation, 
.axploration, preparation, and placement for all students in 

a^tffl^""'^"^'"-*'^^ " opiates in regular classrooms 

as well as m special facilities. 

The Raleigh County School system is cotnposed of 7 high schools 
S Dunior high schools, 38 elementary schools ,2 upgraded ' 
secondary special education schools, and 2 upgraded elementary 
special education schools.. There are approximately 400 staff 
members ,at the secondary level and approximately 380 at the 
elamantary lavel, " 

Program Description . o 

I 

The Raleigh County program was designed to meet thi following f 
goals i ~ ^ \^ 

"Gpll I Preparation for careers should be recognized as the 
mutual importance of the achievement for work attitudes, human 
relations skills, orientation to the nature of the working " \ 
world, exposure to alternate career choices, and actual job ■ ■ , ' 

"G^^j Every teacher in every course shall emphasize the ^ 
contributions that subject matter can make to successful 
careers, 

"fiSaLll "Hands-on" oeeupationally oriented experiences should 
be utilized as a teaching method to motivate students in learn- 
ing abstract academitf content, ' 

"par^i Preparation for success in careers should be a xey 
ob-jective of all eduoatidn. \, ,. ■ 

■JG^^: Learning should not be reserved only for the classroom, 
but learning environments for career education should also be 
Identified with the home, the community, and the working 



establishments. 
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" Goal 6 1 Beginning in early childhood and continuing 
throughout the regular school, years , career education ahall 
maintain sufficient flexibility to allow youth to leave for 
experience- and return to school for further education. It shall 
also iH^ude the opportunity for upgrading and continued renewal ^ 
• for adult workers and the productive use of leisure time and^ 

retirement years. Career education should seek to extend human 
\ horizons from birth throughout life. 

"^a^J^i The schools shall continue to accept responsibility for 
the individual after he has completed diploma- or certificate' , 
requirements, or has even dropped out of school. While it may 
not perform actual placement functions, the school shall main'- 
tain contact with each individual until he is firmly set on his 

career ladder, and bW ^vanabTe to fi¥lp^ff 

objective if necessary or help him prepare for a new career at 
any time in the future. 

"Goal^i Career education is a basic and pervasive approach to 
all edudation, but it does not in any way conflict with other 
recognized^ educational objectives such as citisenship, culture, 
family responsibility, and basic education." 



The objectives of the Raleigh County prdgram in career education 
are stated as follows i . - 

.1. To create an awareness oh the part of students in grades 
K=6 regarding the many options available to them in the world 
of work, to develop an awareness of self, and to become aware 
of the realities of the world of work* 

^ TO give students in grades 7-9 a knowledge of characteris- 
tics of specific clusters of occupations within a broad spec- 
truin of occupational families and to assist^ them in the analysis 
of occupatidnal iCformation^for decision-making. ^ 

3. To provide explorAtor.y and job preparatory programs for 
students at. the senior-hi^gh'-school level, with opport^unitie 
to specialize in social studies, mathematics, science, and 
language arts and to revise curricula in these areas t^ meet 
thB relevant needs of students with varying abilities and ^ 
educatioQaL; and occupational goals,. 
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4. To improve guidance and counseling services at all levels. 

by the addition of para-professionals and inaervice training of 
the present staff. Special emphasis will be pLaced on- group 
guidance techniques, involvement, of parents and teachers, and 
utilization of outside agancieB. 

5. TO develop a placement service to provide for placement of 
all students leaving "the educational system in either a job, 

, a post-secondary occupational preparation program, or a 
baccalaureate educational ^ogram. , ' 

For students in grades K=6, a career awareness program has beih 
designed to inorease the students' consciousness of the aptmons 
available within the world of worki among the ofeative experi- 
ences through which this world is evoked are role-playing" 
habds-on activities, field trips, listening to resource persons 
chosen by the teacher, group and individual research activities 
and the use of multi-media materials. The program involves the.' 
principal of each school, approximately 33a tiachers, and 9,500 
students within the county. Here, as in the other grade levels 
the curriculum is divided into units— for example, for grades ' 
K-2, topics include "What's At a Baak?", "Fireman and Forest 
Ranger," and "Supermarket." Local business and indastrial 
establishments cooperate by providing professional workers fior 
classroom appearances and by arranging field trips to their 
respective e-stablishments. 

A eareer orientation program for students in grades^-9 is 
designed to provide enough information for realisticSsfntative • 
career choices j in the interest of relevance, career informa- 
tion is blended into regular classroom instruction. An experi- 
mental program allows students to become^ part-time workers at 
local business facilities rather than attending industrial arts, 
physical education, and study classes. At this level, eight 
junior high schools are involved in' the program, with approxi- 
mately 155 teachers and 3>600 students taking part. 

History of Fa'cilltiag Devalopmant 



The project began February 1, 1972. From this flat© until June 
1972^ the project was funded by Stata«administarad PL 90-576, 
Part C, monias. This period of timaXwas primarily one of plan- 
ning mnd insarvice ^training. .As eoonXas the State's offer to 
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fund a career education program' was accepted, the Superintendent 
of schools formed a small oommittee to write the funding proposal; 
this group, which included a representative fnom the state 
Department, worked with a State Project Officer. The group met 
twice; after two days, the funding propoaal was submitted to the 
State, which in turn Submitted it to the Office of Education. 
The program was begun immediately with funds provided by the 'state 
5 months before the Federal funds were released. After 2 years 
of federal funding, re-sponsibility for staff salaries was 
assumed by the countyr 

For the period July 1, 1972, through June 30, 1973, the project 
was, funded through the supplemental allocation of discretionary 
funds for use m career-education-research^nd development " 
projects. The source of these funds is the Vocational Education 
Amendments Act, 1968. Daring thft year of operation, the 
testing and demonstration site included the service area of 
Woodrow Wilson High School, located in Beckley, Raleigh County - 
This project site included all schools in the Town District of 
Raleigh County, consistiiig of the high school, junior high 
schools, elementary schools, upgraded special education elemen- 
tary BGhools, and one upgraded special education secondary 
school. ' „ 

The United States Office- of Education (USOE) nrmH^^^ 

r.hi'i^»-= • , Virginia. The program was to serve all 

children m grades K-12 throughout half the county in the firs^ 
year, and would e.tend to the entire county in^S sLolJd year! 



To implement the program, it was necessary to oureha,. . o 
siderable amount of audiovisual material t°Tt nf . 
slides (describing. 100 different careers) ^f. sound-on 

and th.^ students themaelves-through the Student ColcS and 
Coneeivation Club-raised the S700 reguired for the^rojeSor. 

During the projact-s first year, emphasis wis, placed on increased 
oL Thf'^itf" in one of the local 



schools. This year, the canterha;-mo;eri;toTdo:ble si^ ^ 
classroom. No other facility options were consider^ si^ce 
the space was, and is, available and allows for expa^slo^ 
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No major modifidations were necessary to establish the faeility- 

^JT T^ the resource center. 

Project staff sought out and assembled, in toe center, the 
large quantrty of car.er-related materials "just sitting around" 
S h^? ! in various places. Ihsy were particularly fort,mate 
RLfon^^.; r "«"aiy relationship wi^ the Appalachian 
Regional Laboratory, which asked the project to ' f ield-^eat the 

w^fabla tff d-aloping. The project 
was able to acquire copies of these materials, to incorporate 
into the center, as well as to obtain their key=sort -system 
Stiff fr^\hflS'' °' Dictionary of Occupational 

Also, during the project's first year, community facilities 
began to be Utilised for work experience of thrL^esf 
(1) coo^r^ive (students emerge with salable skills and are 
paid by the employers); (2) supervised (students are employed 
and trained in a place of work^ but the employer is not^obl! 
™f^. /f *"hough he can); (3) exploratory (a less 

con^itted form of work experience where s tudents arl placed 
in a work situation related to their career goals, fo? ex^ple 
aspiring, nurses might be placed in a . veterans' hospital as ' 
volunteer assistants). t- ^ 

Since its beginning, the project has continued and broadened 
these same community faoilities. This year, the project also 
applied for and received funds from the State Vocational 
Education Department for two cooperative education coordina- 
tors. Project staff feel it received these funds on the basis 
of positive evaluations of their first-semester cooperative 
education work. 

Student volunteers are used to staff the resource' center. 
In addition, all sophomores are given an orientation week in 
the center. 

Project advice to anyone establishing a similar center is to 
be sure to obtain a supervisor, if possible, especially if 
the .center is staffed by student volunteers. This project has ' 
encountered little diffiqulty with materials disappearing, but 
they are easily mislaid. In addition, students' own scheduling 
changes make volunteer help an unreliable sole source of staff- 
ing. 



It is also important to plan to use as large a room as possible 
in a rasource center, since materials, quickly accumulate and 
expansion is a continual process. 

The programs at the high-school level have been selected foo 
documentation here. They. include typical classroom facilitieB, 
a special vocational center, and activities in facilities in . 
wia Cdimnunitys ■ 

At Woodrow Wilson High School, a typical classroom^ serves as a ' 
career resource center. Students visit the .center to ase 
career-related media such as the "Career Exploratory Kit" and 
?h5 \ J T""" or the "Guide for Exploring Careers 

ThrougtL worker Traits," where coded punched cards held L front 
Of a light-producing source will indicate what traits are 
required of certain career types (Photos 1 and 2) . 

The Raleigh County Vocational Technical Center is located in 

(pStRf 't^ ^"^ * school bus garage 

(Photo 3; . It now serves many functions, one of which is as a 
co-op program. Students come to the center at periodic inter- 
vals and review materials that the teacher has left for them 
m plastic bins stored in a rack near the entrance (Photo 4) . 

The day's activities usually include general cfasa discussion 
on topics such as job interviews, .good work habits, and job 
potentials m Beckley (Photo .5). Almost half of tl^e stuients 
placed in local jobs in the first semester of 197* were placed 
m health-related careers (Photo 6) . ' 

At Raleigh General Hospital, students explore various office 
Dobs, working directly with' the staf(? (Photo 7). The students 
can also explore the more technical '-Sccupations related' to 
hospital operations, such as x-ray technician or dental teeh- 
nician (Photos 8 and 9) . 



At a nursing :iome a few blocks from the high school, students 
help to ganerate craft activities! their involvement has 
changed the outlook of life for many of its occupants. Before 
the program began, the patients rarely left their rooms or 
socialized. Now they wait eagerly fro the students to come 



WVPB, a student-run FH radio- station, is also housed in the 
Raleigh County Vocational Technical -Center. The students 
prepare and record programs for .broadcast (Photo 11) and use 
professional equipment, including a soundproof broadcasting 
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room (Photo 12) . . 

A Teletype machine provides a constant source of news, running 
24 hours a day (Photo 13) , ' 



The; Daniel Center (located in^ah old elementary achoolV provides 
vocational training and general education for atudents^vho have 
not^ completed high school and for. those who have graduated^ 
witiiout job skills. 

When the students first come to the cenfier; they spend about 2 
weeks working with each of the 16 Singer Vocational Evaluation 
System Programs: Basic Tools; Bench Assmebly; Draftings 
Electrical Wiring; Plunging and Pipe Fittingi Carpentry and 
Wood Working; Refrigeration, Heating and Air-Conditioning; 
Soldering, and ^welding; office and Sales Clerk; Needle Trades^ 
Masonry; Sheet Metal Working; Cooking and Baking; Small Engine 
bervice; and Medical Service (Photo 14), 

The programs are housed in work-^sample stations 3 feet wide and ■ 
3 feet deep Md have all the tools required, plus a Singer 
Auto-V^ce II audio^projector, filmstrip, and two audio^tape 
Gassettes. Consumable supplies are provided for at least 
/30 participant evaluations^ 



The elactriGal wiring program, for example, is an interesting 
work exploration into the world of the electrician; it also 
assesses the particip^t's ^ility to make wire splices* 
During the work assignTOnt> the participmt measures insulated 
wire/ cuts it, .strips it^ and joins pieces of it ^together. - 
Then he solders the wire into pennanent splices (ghoto 15) , 

The staff helps the student evaluate how well he has done at ■ 
each station and helps to prepare opportimi ties most suitable 
for further exploration. 

A natural extension of the ca^entry^and woodworking program 
occurs in one of the classrooms at the end of the building, 
where the students ler?rn to read blueprints and to build a 
mock-up of a frwie house .(Photo 16) , Those students interested 
m plumbing or eleetripal wiring will work on the project once 
the frame is up, when the students have acquired enough es^eri- 
.ence, they are placed on actual construction projects. 
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Evaluation IB a oontraotual r.equirement,- and the project hires' 
Its own evaluator to parform independent evaluations, which - 
to data, have been very positive. The staff also expresses' 
great enthusiasm about the project. Moreover, at least 250 
favorable articles have been written in local newspapers since 
the project began; this is viewed 'by the staff as an indication 
of widespread community support. 

The project, fiunded during the period 1972-1973, -is currently 
■operating without funds, it has submitted a proposal to the" ■ 
U.S. Office of Education for some additional funding to support 
a new counselor who, would work entirely with supervisory and 
exploratory work experience programs and with placement services. 
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The Riverton Career Eduoatlon CentBr. in Riverton , Wyoming , ■ 
. serves all district students from kindergarten through high 
school and beyond, some 3.000 in all. The oblectives of the 
center vary according to the .age level served; from kinder- 
' deve?" '^T^''^ grade., ce«8r awareness and attSudf 
development are fostered; students in grades 7-10 engage in 
a program of. career orientation exploration and preparation. ' 
xn grades .11-14, vocational skills are learned aSd devSS. 
These older students may. work part-tlae in local firms to 
^ fiirther develop job-entry skills,- wnployers provide ■super- 
vision, and pay them for thoir work., the Occupational Life 
. Training Program paid for through Title VIll ESEA funds is a 
corollary effort using some of the same facilities and provid- 

JfthH"^^ t^'^^?''^^ """^ ^^"^ difficulty in achieving 

? ^f^'^J}^^ school program or who. have discontinued toeir 
formal education. In addition, the center provides a continuing 
connnunity service in the form of adult education. 

Program Description 

The four major characteristics of the center's programs are 
summarized as. follows s career education is designed- (1) to - 
acquaint^individuals with, career opportunities and options, ' 
(2) to afasist individuals in deve loping a realistic self- 

^° individual^in making career preferences 
and/or choices, and (4) to provide the vehicle for the develoo- 
ment of skills and abilities needed to attain career goals!^ 
The emphasis of the center is on "training fdr job-enLy life 
Skills" and on the "dignity of work." At tte high school level 
iL^f f f ^ attempt to relate the Mportance of 

^L? ■ °f ^o^k'- acad^ic and 

vocational training are thus being blended into a single approach. 

!rannf.SS'r =«"*^^i«^°««ted in a new building (Photo 
i; and IS staffed by approximately 14 instruccois certified bv 
the Wyoming State Department of Public Instruction: These 
teachers are selected on the basis of their own successful trade 
experience as well as professional teaBhing experience The 
center s programs are divided, into 11 career education "clusters " 
Advisory committees^signed to work with each cluster . ^d^ale 
up of co^unity parfetcipants and educators work closely with 
the staff of toe center. ° . 
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f^otf 2f\S%°"^" edueatd,on center include auto meahanics 
tPftoto 2) and farm equipment maintenftnce and repair (Photo 3) 

houai frL practice, and eventually the students build I 
)m ?^ I ground up on proparty located near the school 
(Photo 5). When the house Is completed, it is sold and the 
crew , moves to a new location. 

Other career areas include graphics (Photo 6), using sophisti- 
cated equipment s^uch as the camera (Photo 7) and food sfrtlees 
comS.I""' ^Photo 8.), with a special area for serving and a 
complete comnercial kitchen (Photo 9) . , a 

eduitl^"^"^ areas^are drafting, agri-business, 

educational orxentation (providing an opportunity for high 

"^^"^^ gain teaching experience at tL .elemeltary 
S r""^ ^"^^^ education, welding, health careers, 

and distributive education ^ (Photo 10)7 wHich Ms a schoof 
store and a display window where students can practice 
different arrangements. ■ . ' 

History of Facilities Development 

Brnnf^f ^ °* Wyoming announced that funds for career education 
P,ro3ects were available and ttiat proposals would be accepted 
from, any community that had a junior college. One qualifica- 
tion of the proposed program was that it include grades K-14 
SciLf n*^f ^"^'^ * combined effort on the part " of the Riverion 
School, District and the administrators of nearby Central -Wyoming 
whJih^''" co^ittee was formed to plan a project proposal 

which -would include a program to s.rve all educafional levefs 
Ind : Jhe concept was presented to teachers in the district, ■ 
and a funding proposal was submitte4../:Riverton Public Schools 

a'^''^^/^ 3 These: funds 

enabled a oormnittee composed of - the, project -director , school 

SSit"!^^''^; - '""""^^ aAninistrators , teachers , and toe school ^ 
architect to tour existing career , education centers in the ■ 
Rocky Mountain region, North and South Dakota, Arizona, and' 
California. One" of the facilities visited, in Rawlins, Wyoming 
be^e one of the models for the Riverton program. ProgrL " 
-formats were developed -and written by the committee ind the 
A lai^ft ^/ drawn, up and presented to the community. 

A local bond, issuee/passed providing $1,490,000 to build the 
center. The school district had' previously been criticized 
tor, the inadequacy of its vocational. courses. 
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An advisory CQunsel of approximately 65' people from the 
cornmunity was. formed to, determine district needs. Their 
tirst concprn wss that land be acquired in an area of 
future population growth.. Part of the land owned by 
Central Wyoming College was not being used and was offered 
for sale; this was found to.be suitable. The Riverton 
Career Education teenter, is^ located approximatly two ' blocks 
from_ the college. 

The . architect worked in •close collaboration with the ' 
administrators, high-school teachers, schogl board members, ' 
and tlie proje&t director. The design and other phases of ■ 
the program' s, development-^were - overseen -by the-sehoor b^-4^^^^^ 4 
and the project advisory committee. The facility was designed 
to be Slightly larger than was required (Photo 11) to allow 
for^expansion of the progr«n. The facilities were plan.ied so 
that there would be no overlap with ttiose of Central Wyaming 
College; that is, the Career Canter makes use of facilities 
that were already in use at the oolleg^i. such as s'cience, 
electronics, radio, and television equipment, and new faoili- 
tttas were built large enough to accommodate proieets a- the 
■ junior college level. j - uiie 

The Riverton, staff advises anyone undertakin^a similar project 
.to get an architect involved early in the planning stage and to 
travel around the country with the ^project staff to get ideas 
This IS oonsidBrad important in order to develop a close relation. 
Ship between the project staff and the . architect so that the 
architect has a thorough . understanding of th'^e project-s program- 
ing needs and can take these into consideration in designing 
tne facirity.^ ' 

The dodumented grade levels-^grades ll-14--are involved in a more 
intensive program called "career preparation." m the junior- ■ 
Ijigh grades, the students have been exposed to materials called 
Wyoming Occupational , Resource Kits (woRk)', which provided 
mfonnation on over 400 jobs -in the 11 work clusters. 1 with 



The 11 clusters .in- the Wyoming occupation 'model include 
,electriclty/electronics,- office work, ■ graphic coirmttflieation 
metal processing, transportation service and^ repa^rf building 
trades, hospitality, agri-business, health, family Ld community 
service, and distributive occupations. The clustei 
arranged. iji stsps so _that, with continuing educatJ 
indiyidual cari' advance': fronr-one skill to another 
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the WORK introduction, counselors^ heip"^ the students match their 
abilities to local or regi^pal opportunities and of f er occupa- 
tional; interest and abiliti|^ests. State employment couneelors 
help school GOunselorpfcoptaQ jobs or in 2- or 

4-y^ar college ptogr^st so these students can work part-^time 
in local fims (cooperative education) to develop job-entry skilli 

The facilities support this program by of fering' the .student the 
opportunity to develop a marketable skill. For example, the 
graphic conmunications program includes the following specialized, 
areas: commercial art/ providing tte student with a wor^^^ / 
knowledge in design, composition and layout/ lettering; studio 
techniques, aavertising, and art direction^ printing process, 
prpviding the opportunity to develop skills in layout, plate- . 
making/ printing, collating, folding, and binding. The career 
education denter supports this program with all the necessa^ 
/ equipment^ to carry out the wo^ es^erience prpcessi cameras, 
' da-kroom, and various presses and drafting tables. 

Comprehensive facilities and equipment. are provided in each of 
the 11 clusters an4 genarally. include whatever would be required ' 
in each of ' these working environments operating at an optimal 
standard. For example, the food services cluster is equipped 
with a production kitchen I the graphics cluster contains presses, ^ 
a darkroom, es^ensive cameras, enlargers, a development room, and 
most equipmerit relevant to the field of graphios. 

The building was equipped with extra support beams, ventilation, 
air-conditionlncf, and insulatory material to comply with building ' 
codes; .a sprinkler system was "required by state fire laws.: 

Evaluation^ was built into the original contract. The eK^plary 
project hires an outside, management consultant to perfom these 
independent periodic evaluations tad, once a year, thfere is a 
State Department of Education^ evaluation, Evaluations to date 
have been highly positive, according to the project staff p In 
addition, yearly renewal proposals ^4nclude a considerable ^ount ^ 
of material describing the project, staff's own assessment of 
program strengths; progi:ess,^ and needs. , \ . . 
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Project staff members feel that the center's progr J gained 
particular strength by working, ±n its Initial planning stage, 
with advisory committees representative of all aspects of thW 
community, including the world of work. , This is importaiit so 
tnat the community can have a good understanding of how' tiie 
center will relate tp-it and actually function. , 



The staff at Riverton also feels that. In projects of this type 
^ere should be much initial .work directly with the teachingf^ ' 

f * u"^ particular, an effort should be made to make teachers/ 
comfortable with the concepts of career education before they A 
are asked to put them into practice. ' / A 

Thtf prdaect's overall future goal is to' expand with the pofeulai 
tion. It IS currently considering the addition of basic elec-/ ^ " 
tcicity / cosmetology , and horticulture modules to its program./ 

The development of a media center is also being planned. A / • 
third plan is to make a stronger effort to telate academic ak 
career subjects, for /instance, to provide a pr^tical math / • 
overview course. / 



...Ideally, the staff feels -that its/ own and similar prelects' 
■should try to reach grades K-14 With a total concept of 1 
individualized instruction ig which students can progress^ 
at their own rat©;* / / 
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FLOOR PLAN KEY 



CAREER EDUCATION CENTER^ 



ACTIVITY AREAS 



A BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

B DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

C DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION STOOT 

D DRAFTING/SURVEYING 

E BUILDING T^DES \ 

F AGRICULTURE ' , ; 

G : WELDING. . 

H AUTO BODY 

I AU^ WECHMICS 

J. STORAGE , / [ 

K TOOLS 

L CLASS ROOM 

M HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

N Gfo^HICS 

O DARK ROOM 

P FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Q DINING ; 

R COMMONS 

S NURSE ' 

T OFPiCE 

V TdlLETS ' 
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Reug%Boc3k Demonstration School is ownad and operated by the Navaios ' 
through a . non-prof it organization of Navajo- laadera . created eapecially 

• ^o reoeiv funds and flireot the school, it includes a praachool/ an 
., elementary school , a. middle school, and a high school, in addition ■ 

to teaching crafts and other potential occupations in elementary and 
. secondary classes, the program includes a self-contained transportaBle 
science unit that serves outreach programs on the reservation. 

; P&scrlptlon of Program ' ■. 

The schooa.\ (Photo 1) was developed by the Navajos because of "a lack 
of educational facilities to n»et the needs of the- Indian people, and 
its T V co^unity in itself with over flvff hundred resident 

. students and eighty-two faculty members (Photos 2, 3, and 4) ^At 

the school, toere is an enphasis on preparing students for the realities 
of the Navajo working ^rld and cultural awareness, in addltion=to the 
more general academic sub jecta. , " uJ tiie, 

.The school was begun In 1967 with nostly hoarding students, but, ain4 ' 
most of the students a^e now In the .compound for the day ^nly, there 
theS°-2 °' 3ome creative aotivlty. In the elemintary sSool, - 

hi*^school"^K - ^' puwle and. game rooms, and play areas. ■ ^in, the . 

f 'J ^^?t«nsive crafts program, , which includes , 
V^TT t' embroidery, weaving, and.beadwork. ■ 

Many of the. items made by the students are put on sale. 

career education is taught as an integral part of the curriculum^ in 
Ejects ^ program. In art and English classes, and in other' ; 

^e school is the . main facili^, for teaching cateor education, and ^ 

S^?Lt '.^f only, permanent Jacility availSle, 

• in fact, the school is .the main employer in this rural, isolated 
area. Career education involves counseling, which begins in tha - 
eighth grade and continues through high school. There are career ■ ^ 
.days, when people are invited to the school to talk about their jobs J 
nntrS-f'*"^ taught in a self-oontalned, transportable science T 
unit that was purchased complete with equipment and materials. An ' 
inisortant aspeC' of. career education is the participation of students 
m, school operations as a means of introducing them to careers. For 
example, some, students learn, welding from the school maintenance staff • 
otherd' learn printing f r^, the school printshbp , business , In " the- - ^ 
school business officei 'physical education, fifom the p;E:..t5kchers. - 
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and nursing, in the schpol clinic*, ' . \ ' 

• elementary school, ; for children agad 4=11, Is a separate building , 

■ ™ i^"^ f ^laven claasroom.,' a . library and Native American Studies' 
S *f ^oom, a gyn,, offices, and a freadlng room. Mere . 
11 a dorm^to^ nearby, other buildingB include a high school dormitory 

. c-feterxa, food co^op, the bilingual Special Servic J ™it,. tte:™i^i^' 
, a day-care center for the children of school employees, a crafts centS 
and an administration building. , a crarts center, 

■ A new_ high school (Photo 5) -is being built not far from the main ' 
grouping of buildings. ' The deslgn^ invites community pariicipation 

by incorporating a central mall that will serve as ■ a fathering space . 
" Sfn ■ =°^^truction has been, completed, and this part of 

^tl^^fA^^'^T"'^^^^- X 60- transportable science ... 

«ams In ll ' "^"^^^^ transported to the various outreach pro- ' . 

grams on the reservation, was made by Thiokoi/EDO . mis unit, fully , 

v2ar^^S};/"-f' ^""^"^ prior to the beginning of the 1973=74 sehooi 

a tr;„.onrt^i ^ ^^anfin«dular™ Learning System 11, which includes- . 

Ld KS? ■ equipment, a curriculum design' 

, and staff training materi^s are also included. , The unit is flexible 

and economical, and provides egual career education o^rt™i3erftr ^ ^ 
Sddif f H ; ^he science-careers; training is incorpSated in the 

History ' of Fagiiities Pevalopii^nt ^ ' 

"^^t f ^ members of the comnunity felt the .need for improved 

education for the Navajo children, and a- demonstration project wfs ■ 

tuni?"'? f .M"''°^^' ^"^^ Office of Economic Jppor- " 

tunity funded the project for $214,000 for. one year of operatibS and 
Arl^^f ^ -tablished at an existing BIA school .t LukacS; " . . . 
Ariaona.. The^^proDact was not successful, however, and the supporters • 
If S^M v'^ Which, had just completed' a new • 

one of the^ncst rencte 
SfLlt *5reed to turn the school over to ' ■ ' 

^ derate with^the $307,000 budget that had been allocated: to . 

^hSl .fr-f ""^ responsibility, instead, for the. . 

In continued support of . the project, 010 offered to grant $329,000 for 
intensive ejflperimentation and demonstration. These funds- were ear- 
,marked specifically to„include non-curriculmr personnel, including 
guidance and counseling personnel and crafts instructors, d' l n B 
Demonstration in Navajo' tocation, was established as a private, "non- ■ 
profit organization to receive funds and to direct the school. ("Dine" 
is^ also a Navajo word meaning "the people," or *'the Navajos.") 
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The-sc-hool aerveslas the-3tiain. facility for learning, the science unit, - 
.which provides the space for the instruction . in aciences/ was devel-- 
oped bacause no sjjage was. available in the school. It provides.-£or . 
the teaching of chamiatry, biology, ecology, and zoology. The unit 
was selectea because it can be moved, and because it comes coriip.letta ' ' 
With all .off the furniture and equipment required. ■ The sehool staff, 
feeling the need for a portable unit, wrote to the Navajo Division ' 
of Education at Window Rock, the center of the, Navajo nation, requesting 
Ideas. They were referred to several manufacturers, and after they 
reviewed the different units available .they selected the Tiokol unit ' 
because it was the best constructed and it could be most easily mod- 
ified to meet. the building codes of the State of Arizona. They 
studied . several floor plans that were available and selected one that > 
would allow both large-group and individual .activities. The unit also 
.provides for the use of tapes and cassettes in Instruction. ' . 

The curriculum is- tailored to meet the needs of the Navajosi for . . 
example, emphasis is on growing plants and- fanning. The school is 
the focal point of life 'Un this rural , area, and the teaching 'of relevant 
careers m the school is an important as^iect of education. 
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Photo 1 




Photo 2 





■Photo 3 



Photo 4 
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SIffiBOYGAN 
' Oyer view 

The WiaGOnsin Exemplary Ca 
build the self -awareness o 
to the world of work. The 
change from traditional ed 
iara prepared for continuin 
level by being es^osed to ^ 
The program is oonductad in 
and approKim tely ZS staff 
project each year. 



aer Education Program's primary goal, is to 
pupils in grades especially in relation 

program staff perceives this goal as a bagic 
jcational philosophy. Practically, students 
vocational courses at the secojdary school 
loundational". aareer-related iiXerest centers, 
existing elementary classrooms as facilities 
ientoers and 600 students partici^e in the ' 



The conpunity of Sheboygan, located on the shore of Lake Michiain - has 
. populat.on^of ab^t SO,000>nd the program's central locat^^^^ 



The program is .considered a p 



program Desfariptlon 



The maaor blfirust of this project was to b 
aiovxng , through the K-12 syste^ soma meanii 



tl^st 



lot ptograin for other schools in the area i 



sin to 



give students who were 



■ . — 3— wrio were 

„„_ . ^^^^^ Byateni some meaninlful, coherent car-^m-^-rmimA-^A 
ei^erience in order to increa=a thi=lT- b^i* ^onerenc career-ralated 

it relates to ths S , self-awareness, partloularly as 

the Silire?wlS "9^^^.°'; * secondary objective was to: pt^vide 

S^i'e ^ScLf S'''""^^^ applied to .thed 



lents in grades K-i 2. 



exposwe to cattfe*« an¥ Girelr:TrBt'erlals~ 



corns a different nnte«ar3i;j.r? J be- 
expo.. ^tu.,:^^.^^-,^-^^~;^l^^si,r.. to 

inter^rtS'Ur'tje^^ »h.t career 

Artong ^he different IS^reat centere^ ■ 

(1) The weaving center, which usetf a- variety of Uoms. The class- 



room is highly flejcible and acdonmodat 



ITC ; 



es projects requiring 



■ ■ varying: ambuhts of space, such as 'stringing a loom' or ' 
storing materials (Photos 2 and 3) . 

(2) The leathar center -which involvas community volunteers 

who come, to class, demonstrate leather-working techniques , 
.and.dona.te leather for students' use (Photo 4). . . ■ 



(3) 



{4) 



(5) 



The material and textil e .intoareBt center . whrir-^ students " 
preate things, such as puppets- -(Photo 5) . ■ Sewing machines 
were moved to' the canter; from two local high schools 



A: woodworking center, „here they explore the careers of 
carpentry, cohstruotion work, and architecture. A local 
lumber firm contributed two large 
center (Photo 6) . » 



work benches to the 



The .photography center, which' uses the janitor's workroom 
and sink as a darkroom. 



J° the centers, ther^ : are carpeted areas in some of the 
|lassrooma'that-provide. soft, warm, quiet areas for barefoot activities 
^d small group games. related to careers ' (Photos 7 and 8).- Often- 

>r°"J^?/°?^iS """" classroom learning centers and discuss with 
tl^e children the nature of their work (Photo 9) ■ ♦ 

; '. ■ ■'. I . . ' ' . . ■ 

■At Wrtain times, .folding: doors betwein classrooms' are opened, allowing" 
'Ictfvi? ""^^ ^°^\^^^^^y' e^erlence a broad range of "hands-on" 
^^^^^l.^^^°^i°^^^^^^Pr help other students.. In addition, 
In 2.JifT,°^ "'^^ may schedule himself ' for volunteer servic? 



Central to the learning center ia the library and its librarian who ^ 
JibrS'^oT'^' -tablishing seven interest centers wSS; Se 

iiirh T ^ she set out figures, 

Jjich had been. created in other projects, to promote the idea of^ 
readin^j careej materials (Photo 10). Older children can' volunteer to ' 

(SoSlirih^t's^' '"-'"^'^ ^" the library. to..younger , Children 
(Photo J^l) . The library also has a. formal media center, where eight 
students^at a time can view.a film strip or listen to a tape o/cl^! ' 
mericalli. developed career education toterials (Photo' 12) . . Career 
education materials , are available at all times to "students and'teachers. ■ 

An^unusual feature of this program is the special consideration ' that ' 

PncB. ^ ^^ek the librarian sets up a career- 
related leajnmg .center exclusively for teachers (Photo 43) . In addition 

a^d twfh ■ ^" ^-^""""^ "° that; teachers are given between o^e 

and, two hours of uninterrupted "free" tik, one day per week to clan 
careet educktion activities and related programs (Photo 14K ^° P^^" 



The school's guidande office operates a jeb-placemant center where 
. teachers . and custodians post job openings' on a bulletin board. Students 
apply for the jobs, using applications obtaisad_from the counselor ■ ' 
- center. ' ' ■ ^ ■ . 

■Somatimes the-^aff finds that students learn just as much about the 
world of work by having their. plans misfire as by sUGceeding. One 
. group ^of children, after field trips and exposura to vismal media ^ 
developed an interest 'in^ wall; construction. ; They proposed to build^ 
an outdoor building, but then discovered they ware con Btrained by the' 
City's building codas, and could hot proceed with their plan. This 
first ancountar with the legal world resulted in their decision to " 
build a new masonry wall in-the classroom on a piece of heavy cardboard. 

■ Students, realize that' nothing happens unless there is. a place in which 
It can happen. Some of them once had an,intarest in caring for animals 
and decided to build a 4" x 6' enclosure, "just in base." Since they 
built it; they have found opportunities to play host. to, rabbits, 

. roosters , lantos , dogs, ducks, and other visitors. 

History of - Facilities ■Development 

In order to implement their basic program goal, the building and 
relnfornani&W''0* student self-awareness, especially with respect to , . 
the world of. work, project staff members Were concerned that students 
be continually exposed, daily,, and as an integral .part of their total 
life in school, to .career-related experiences. 

The obvious facility for providing genuinely integrated and' relevant- 

experiences seem to be the existing claBsrooms. In- addi- 
tion, of course, there was the obvious cost-advantage of utilizing 
already existing space. No other options were considered, since" nOn« 
=seemedJoj,erve^e^rogram.'s overaU purp Conmunity ■ 

resources were solicited for^hWp|-to-pr0vMe-.studejits_^tti an oppor- ' 
tunity to see careers in operation, by yisiting, some, and ^ to~"Brin^-~---— 
.careers" to the school. For example, a -truck driver might, drive 'his ' 
truck to the school, to describe his profession.' ^^v^ .a 

Equipment for the project. was originally piirchsad wi th- Vocational ■ 
Education funds provided by USOE. ' The original proposal was' funded ' 
for three years, , from May 1, 1971 to July 1, 1974, at a leve'l of about 
1360, pOOJ' Currently, the prbjeot operates from the total sciiool budget, 
with no additional fundihg. Attempts are now being rtadd to establish 
special budget categories for the nedded equipment and materials, a^d 
a proposal, has been submitted to.NIE provide support for career 
education, staff as- well as a. summer workshop to be held in 1975. 

Implementation of the program required no construction. Some work was 
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required to Install additional electrical outlets (e.g., for audio- 
visual aids', and .a'stpve) Pegboard-type assemblies, were' eonstructsd 
for displaying. Informatidax^nd "extWa" materials and. equipment were 
.purchased, suoh as , work benches , small. hand tools, books, par hleta, 
v reader Pointers , casset-te-^ecorders, and' TV monitors. In addition ' 
V thei school, system' s . truck ratrdev^ used materials from the community 

the project applies them ihnovatively in developing new interest 
. centers. . . . ' . ' - 




The s-taff feels that developing^ the project facilit/ worked out very 
well and this mov^ could^ be easily adopted by any /ther elementary school 
.^of Its size, Thay did find It important that teachers bf given the ' 
time, ^flexibility, and training necessary for planning projects, and 
that the , librarian have^a central role in the program,' not only as 
cpordinator-of career, information resources and related materials but 
actually to help plan daily career, education activities for the students ' 
Close coordination of career education activities "wifch the, guidance 
counselor, at the' elementary jscHool as well as higher levels of the ^ 
school system, is also considered important. ' 

The Sheboygan coitnnunity activELy, and enthusiastically supports the ; 
Grant Career Education Program, and the staff ate enthusiastic aboutf , 
success of their progirain.=Each year", the program is evaluated by 

.ations have all been posiftilf^T 
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Photo 13 



Photo 14 
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SKYLINE CENTER 



Overview _ • ' 

Skyline Center is a facility comprised of a regular comprehensive 
high school, a Career Developnent Center serving all Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District high schools, and a 'Genter for Community 
Services that is part- of the adult continuing education program' in 
the district. The curriculmn is designed to provide each student - 
with a high school diploma,, preparation for further formal education 
or career skills. Career education is identified as one of the 
^ seven priority goals of the district. 

Skyline Career Development Center features 28 cluster areas of study and 
a unique curriculmn, it includes several buildings located on an SO«acre 
cainpus (14 acres are under one roof) and is environmentally controlled' 
It includes a complete color TV studio, a million^dollar computer 
center, a 30,000 square foot ai^lane hangar, a media center, a green- 
house, and many oth^ special-purpose areas. 

Description of Program ' . ' 

The philosophy recognizes the worth of every child in the community 
and causes the District to strive to provide all young persons with 
learning opportunities that will help them discover and use their 
individual. interests, aptitudes, and abilities. The belief is that 
a part of this discovery should include an orientation to the 
range of man's endeavors and preparation for a life of productive and 
satisfying work. Since an individual's identity role in society is 
greatly influenced by his or her work role, the District is committed 
to affording each student an opportunity . to i 

a. develop a positive self-^image; ■ ^ 

b. develdp an understanding of the economic and social st^/uctures . 
of our society; ' 

c. develop and expand occupational awareness; 

d. define and develop personal goals for self-career identil 
through a continuing process of ' decision-making and by 
integrating' knowledge of self and career opportunities; 

e. develop positive ^ attitudes towards work, and dignity of 
man in work, and the sooietyin^ which man lives; 

£. develop an understanding of the value of education relative, 
to meatlng the responBibilities of anticipated personal goals; 
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g. acquire marketable skills as preparation for becoming a 

productive, self-sustaining citizen. 

Skyline is designed to prepare each student for an appropriata 
transition to the next step in life in accordance with individual 
career goals, projections, and plans, as wall as to foster moral 
responsibility and enlightened citizenship. 

The Skyline Career Davelopment Center is organized into career 
.clusters, each of which encompasses several families of careers 
These families are in turn made up of many^ specif ic career options. 
The clusters arei " ■ 

Engl ish- Journal ism 
Mathematics 

Science . ... ' ' ■ 

Architectural Careers ' ^ ^ 

Aeronautics ^ 
Business and Management Careers ' 
Child Related Professions 

Computer Technology . . — • ' 

Cosmetology 

Electronic Sciences - ^ ^ 

Food Services and Management " 

Commercial Art = 

Horticulture 

Interior Design ' . — 

Man and His Environment' ^ . 

Medical and Dental Careers ^dental technology and assistance).^ 

Perfomincr Arts (theater, drama, music, danpe) 

Photography ' 

Plastics Technology^ ^ . 

Television . ■' ■ 

Transportation Services . - ' 

Visual Arts - 
World L^guages . 

World of "construction * ^ ' . 

World of Environmental Control Systems v 
World of Fashion 

World of Manurac turing. " _ . 

Hotel/Motel .Management ^ 

Among the facilities at. Skyline are a 30,000 foot airplane hangat (Photo 
1); a complete color television studio with a network of 250 yiewing 
stations (Photbs 2 and 3); and a computer center (Photos 4 and 5) . 
Comprehensive facilities far education are also provided in many\other 
skills includingi architecture (Photo 6); aviation technology (Photo 
7); commercial art (Photo 8); performing arts such as theater" and music 
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(Photos 9, 17); axr=conditioning (Photo 10); printing (Photo ll) ; 
H "P*" "^'^ masonry trades (Photo 'la) ; fashion 

r?LT If "-V' technology (Photo 15) ; dental assistance 

(Photo 16);. sculpture (Photo IS)}- and food services (Photo 19) . 

Students in grades 10-12/ from arfj part of the Independent School 
_ District of Dallas, may apply for admission to any of the career 
clusters, either, as. part-tiitie students or as full-time transfer, 
students. For the latter, the Center serves as a complete high 
school. Classes are offered in daily three^hour time blocks. 

Skyline personnel work closely with nearby institutions of higher 
learning as well as with community leaders in all fields, to "bridge 
the gaps between public and private education, industry^and oom^ 
munily agencies. Initially, the chief administrator of the program 
was the Deputy Assistant Superintendent for Skyline Center; under" 
him was a staff of professionals, paraprof essionals,- and other " 
personnel .Also responsible to the Deputy Assistant Superintendent 
was a staff of specialists in curriculum, .staff development, research 
and evaluation, and communications. Currently, the principal is " 
the Chief Administrator of the facility, but the manager of the Career 
Development Center exercises^respansibili ties for programming, budget, 
and personnel of tne 28 cluster areas. The Director of Coritinuing 
Education exercises responsibilities for adult education orograms 
In addition, several industries and professions have entered into 
active partnership with the Center. A team of over 100 curriculum 
writers spent several months in 1971 developing courses of study 
grouped as career clusters. RCA had initial involvement in curriculum 
and program design in fourteen cluster areas. 

History of Facilities Developmant 

The planning for Skyline Center began in 1965 under the- leadership 
of a former superintendent of schools and the%oard of Education, alone 
with numerous groups and individuals in the community. The Texas ■ " 
Education Agency, the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, and representatives 
of many industries assumed a major role in initiating the project. 

Planning for the project may have been aomewhat encouraged by a series 
o._newspai.ei articles written in 1964 by a local reporter, criticizing' 
uaixas for Its lack of pre-employment laboratories.' 

Discussion for planning the Center focused on local employers' needs 
(e.g., in business and industry), both current and projected. Advisory 
committees were established, representing specific businesses and 
occupations. These committees articulated their individual interests 
and a comprehensive report was developed on exactly what high school 
level educational programs were neeaed in the community. The basic 
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underlying idea was to teach th© total spectrum of technology in 
^ secondary schools and, in this way, to meet the needs of a wide 
range of employers in Dallas. ' 

■It was decided to teach as many subjects career clusters ai possible 
to give students a maximum, number of options. Advanced academic 
career programs were to be integrated with voGational programs,. The 
idea of a central facility to which students would be transported 
from all schools, was complementary to the original program purpose 
and no other options were seriously considered. In addition, at. 
about this' time a tract of government land became available to the \ 
school district at a nominal cost. This land was purchased but then 3 
judged to be too small for the Career Center envisioned. The avail^ 
-ability of the land and its purchase, however, reinforced the idea 
■ and the planners found a SO^acre tract, located adjacent to the 
downtown area. As the planning developed, they decided that the 
amount of land was inadequate . for their plans and purchased an addi^ 
tional 30 acres. 

A school bond allocated $2^^S million (of a total $65 million for 
education) to 'the Skyline Center, in 1967. The project staff feels 
that this financing was made poMible in large part by the strong 
support voiced for Skyline by the business community. . In addition, 
the School Board had employed a public relations consulting firm to 
make the idea of a large career education center attractive to 
the voters* . ^ ^ 

An architect was selected, based on his past performance of building 
schools for the school district. He hired engineers to help in the ^ 
facility's construction. The school district hired craftsmen to 
work with the architect. Three people within the school district 
assumed programmatic responsibility for career educatioii and worked 
with the architect to develop a facility design. These four people 
also visited other programs around the country to collect and develop 
ideas, that might be applicable to a plan for skyline. In addition, - 
a group of ^academic and vocational teachers formed a planning committee 
and worked with' the architect. The teacher of each subject contributed 
to the planning of facilities for his subject. Initially, the .facility, 
was planned as a vocationar' center; it was expanded during the planning 
stages to include other career clusters. 

Groundbreaking for the compleK took place in 1968 and doors opened to 
the first students in March 1971. Current annual operating costs 
are about $2.5 million with a $750-800 cost per pupil (per year). 
The local school district provides some funding and" the Chamber of 
Commerce has continued to_,Jurnish various types of support to the 
project. / o • 
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The project staffs advice to a diatriat, implementing a similar " 

' =ehn^l . P'"" ""^^^^ ^P^"'- ^hey have had to use the 

.chool store as an offices Ptexibility should also be an important 
planning consideration; for example,, using movable partitWfor ■ 
^^P^s^on or modifications easily and inexpensively. 
Skjune. « "i""^ problems .at ""^ - 

. One specific, unforeseen problem at SkyUne, about which staff 
warn other adopters of the design, concferna student transportation 
arrangements Originally, the staff planned that students would 

t!s id 'Th" transportation to and 'from skyline 

Th.s Idea did not work and public school buses are now used. No pro ^ 

fel"that'af l" and ■ unloading students, and it is now 

felt that at least four sheltered stations are necessary, particularly 
for transportation in inclement weather. . ^' ^ cicuiariy 
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ACTIVITY AREAS 
GROUND FLOOR 



A 

. B 
C 
D 
..E 
P 

H 

1 
j 

k . 

. L 
M 
N 
O 
P 

Q 

R * 

S 

T 

U 
V 
W 
X 
Y 
Z 



Musia ; 

Business Cluster . 
Computer Science 

u 

Child & .Youth ' 
Horticulture 
Aeronautics 
. Dance Studio 
Welding 
Sheet Metal 
Fashion Design 
Paint^ & Body 
^ Automotive Tachnolog 
Diesel 

Construction Cluster 
iommercial Art 
.\ Photography 
Architecture 
Graphic Arts 

"L ■ ■ ■ 

pinematography , 
geulpture " I 
tirama 

Plastics > 
. Administrative 
-^fcUditorium ■ ^ - — 
Lunch Room 
Gir^ls & Boys Gyms 



ACTIVITY AREAS 



SECOND FLOOR 



A 


Business Cluster 


B 


Homemaking 


C 


-^Man a His Environment 


,D 


Cosmetology 


E 


Dental Technology 


F 


Vocational Nursing 




. Medical Careers 


H 


Dental ABsisting 


I 


Rasourca Center ■ 


J 


Crafts - Jewelry 


K 


Painting Studio a 


L 


Communication Electronic 


M 


Interior Design 


N 


TV Arts 


0 


Digital Electronics - 


P 


Art 


Q 


Appliance Repair 


R 


Radio - TV Repair^ 


S 


Drafting 


T 


Science Cluster 



THIRD FLOOR 

A Social Science Office 

B English Office 

C Reading Lab 

D Language Office 

F Assistant Principal 
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SYRACUSE 



Overview - 

The Life Centered Curriculum of the Syracuse City School District is 
essentially a reorganization of the present elementary curriculum to 
include career education as an integral and inseparable componant of 
the total eai'cational process. The Life Centered Curriculum program 
begins in kindergarten and has its major emphasis in the sixth grade* 
It is designed to increase awareness of local career opportimi ties 
through audiovisual displays/ to ariow hands=on experiences in 
simulated settings ^ and to provide materials and incentives for 
follow'-up classroom activities* Part o^f the program takes place in 
an elementary schTOl building and serves 90 sirth-grade classes and 
95 fifth-grade classes each year* 

Description of Program 

The Life Centered CurricultOT 'Program has as its main thrust the intro 
duction of the concept of career education in the elementary grades^ 
with the cooperation of businesses in the Syracuse &rea, A major 
thrust of the program begins in the fifth grade witli a unit entitled 
An Introduction to World of Work ^ This is a stUdant workbook 
Wa;t allows the students to ccmplete a self-assessment program^ to 
develop an mderstanding of the relationship of school to work, to 
understand the meaning of work in our economic system, and to build 
a vocabulary 'of terms related to the world of work* ^ . ^ 

In the sixth grade ^ students are given a more intensive program. 
They begin by reviewing the fifth-^grade workbook and are given some ^ 
additional instruction, on management, the Social Security System, ^ 
and other related topics* Then each classroom^ in turn, makes two 
full-day visits to the Career Center, and the Skills Center, which 
are located in two adjacent classrooms at the Franklin School^ 
where the traditional furniture has been= removed to make space for 
the centers. ' . ' 

For the first half^day, students work in the Career Center, which 
contains seventeen walk^-in study carrels furnished by Syracuse 
Industry, Most of the booths are equipped with tape recorder, two 
headsets,- and a tape that directs activities in the boo^* PictureB, 
hands-on materials, and worksheets are provided for each student. 
The booths fPhbtos 1--6) include descriptions of , the General Electric 
Con^any, Western Electric Company, Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation," 
the Police Department, auto work, and ottier careers^ selected for 
their relevance to available jobs in Syracuse* 
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The stuuents spend ten minutes in each hooth, reading material^ trying 
out tools or uniforms, and listening tlirough earphones to a descrip-" 
tion of the ^career* 

During remainder of the first day and all of the second day, the 
students work in the Skills Center across the hall from the Career 
Center, The Skills Center is equipped witt seven different interest 
areas I a ^woodworking shopi a sewing area^ an area equipped with electric 
typewriters F adding machines; cash registers; a restaurant operation 
and a health center (with hospital bed and life-sised dummy) , The 
purpose of this center is to give each child hands-on experiences a 
chance to work with real tools and equipment, 

h workbook provided to students in the Skills Center provides problems 
to work using adding machines (Photo 7) i cash registers (Photo 8) , an^ 
typewriters (Photo' 9), The tMo sewing machines are in constant use 
(Photo 10) , and help is always close by. The hospital bed and life- 
sized dummy allow students to practice medical tasks,, s^h as taking 
a pulse (Photo 11) . Woodworking is taught by havii.g the students 
construct a birdhouse, using instructions from the workbook (Photos 
12 and 13) * 

After the students finish their two days at the Skills Center, they 
return to their classrooms with a footlocker filled with printed 
brochures describing careers (Photo 14) , Each footlocker (Photo 15) 
also contains individualized infOCTnation produced by the project on 
n^st of the -major careers. Students are provided with an individualized 
career study imit, in three versions, color-coded according to the 
ability level that is required for each. Each study describes the 
nature of tlie work, the requirements, the working conditions, and 
advantages of doing this kind of work. It also contains multi-media 
equipment and related materials ^(Photo 16) . 

During intplementation of this follow-up prograni, the teachers of each 
class direct the activities and decide, on the basis of their ovm 
background., and that of the class, what shape the program will take* 
Resource materials are also provided for teachers to use in planning 
activities, ^ 

Center visitation is an activity in the "Occupational Clusters" unit 
of the Life-Centered Program, 

History of Facilities Development 

Career Center and Skill Center were originally funded by the U,S, ^ 
Office of Education Vocational Sducation Acts Amenctoents in 1970 
under a proposal entitled ''Guided Occupational Orientation Program," 
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In th© spring of 1972, after reviewing the siiccass of this program, 
the Coimnittee of School District Parsonnel wrote and submitted . to 
USOE a proposal entitled "The Life-Centered Curriculuin Program*" 
The proposal was written in competition with other school districts 
in New York State, The planning committee included parents from 
each elementary school , and twenty-five local business people* Funding 
was given for two and one-half yearsi 

Representatives of local business and industry, parents, and various 
corranunity groups were enlisted as meirters of an Elemantary Ciarriculmn 
Revision Team to add perspective to the program; the conmiunity at 
large provided resource parsons, teaching materials, field trip sites, 
consultants, and advisors to help establish the program. 

Franklin School was chosen to house the Centers because more space 
was available there than at other school.^ ^ The program staff did not 
consider any other options for housing tim program because the class- 
rooms needed were available and involved no co.^t* One consideratibn • 
was tliat the classrooms chosen should near one of the buildin^^^'s 
exits, to avoid unnecessary disruption of rtgular classes. In fact, 
however, the Career Center can be easily movftd In to any standard-sized 
classroom, ' ^ 

The Skills Center was first housed in a large trailer; it was consid- 
ered most effective and efficient to take it around to the schools* 
However, there were problems associated with the trailer i it depended 
on a gas generator for power, which posed a problem during the gasbline 
crisds^ and a special truck was needed to haul it aromid. Arrangements 
had to be made with city officials to aesign routes that could accom- 
modate this large vehicle's movement from one school to ajiotlier and it. 
was sometimes difficult to find an adequate space for ^parking at a 
school, Iri addition, there were moving fees, and, baqause the trailer 
had had much wear, maintenance dosts began to rn^se^ The pre gram staff 
then decided to house the Skills Center jji cl-.^ssroDms that were available 
because of a decline in the area population,., Thi^ arrangement has worked 
wall; students are bussed to the Career Center And they than moye to 
the adjoining classroom to visit the Skills Center, 

The physical installation of the two centers was quite easy. There 

were no aspects of the planned activities that required the district 

to con^ly with special requirements fcr lighting^ ventilating, etc* 

The many pieces of equipntent that are used, (sewing maahinss, typewriters^ 

etc*)^ plus -the tape recorders used in each of the carrels at the 

Career Center, required the addition of electrical outlets. Plywood ^ 

partitions were built by a school employee for the Career Center carrels* 

No other physical construction or .modification was necessary. In fact, 

with installation such a relatively simple operation, the staff is 
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considtaring moving , the program centers to classrooms in another school 
next year* ^ 

The Skills Cantar contains the following equipment i 

1^ Two tables for woodworking ' 'i hh storage below containing 
hammers, handsaws, "C'-'^clamps , planes, nails, etc. r 

2. Two sewing machines i 

3* Two electric ■ typawriters I 

4* T\m adding machines;. 

5, A hospital bad with a life-^sized dummy; 

6* Three cash registers i 

7, A portable oven for baking. 

Equipment was donated by several . local businesses. Niagara Mohawk 
(the New York Power Corporation) provided a Career Wagon GOntaining 
samples of equipment used by the company and lessons in how to use it; 
General Electric sent six engineers to teach and show movies and 
slides* Fully equipped and constructed bootiis ware donated by 
Westinghouse and Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation ; the school district 
providad one booth and the remaining sixteen were built by the school 
district, Th^e included materials donated by various businesses and 
industries represented in the Syracuse area* 

Essentially, thm Life-Centered Curriculum is based on tiie goals listed 
by the New York State Board of Hegents, and on the USOE K-12 Career 
Awareness Model, Curriculum units were writtan by a group of 100 
district teachers. In mprm cases ^ the curriculum units were refined 
or rewritten in response to community feedback, Coirttftunity involvement 
in the program has been and cbritinues to be a highly important element 
contributing to its success, " . 

The district has officially adopted the Life-Centered Curriculum? as 
of the 1975-76 school year^ two staff positions will be supported by 
district fiands. District supervisory parsonnel will oversea the progra 
which will continue tb operate in the Franklin School classroom imtil 
the staff chooses to move it. The Career Center and Skills Center 
pparations have been successful and will be continued without change 
in the insnediate future, . ' 
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Photo 16 



FLOOR PLAN KEY 



CAREER CENTER 
ACTI VITY AREAS 
A POLICE 

B POSTAL SERVICE CAREERS 
C COSMETOLOGY 
D FOOD SERVICE WORKERS 
E FIRE FIGHTERS 
F FINE ARTS S HUMANITIES 
G TELEPHONE COMPANY CAREERS 
H HOSPITAL CAREERS 
I FACTORY WORKERS 
J AUTO WORraRS 
K SCHOOL WOR^RS ^ 
L NIAGARA MOHAWK — - 
M GENERAL ELECTRIC 
N NEWSPAPER CAREERS 
0 CONSTRUCTION WOKERS 
HEALTH CAREERS. 
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WACOP 



Qverview . 

The West'side Area Career Occupations Project (WACOP) is a media-based 
project in. Glendale^ Arizona^ containing one of the largest and imBt 
coinplete collections of audiovisual career education materials in the 
United States. The large ^ varied^ and highly sophistiGated character 
of its community^ is considered ^an unusual feature of the program* 
WACOP , serves an urban-rural area, covering half of metropolitan 
Phoenix and stretching into the western part -of the country. Several 
districts served by the project cover many square miles and contain 
.only single-classroom schools. As its primary program thrust^ die 
project offers both conmercial and lacally produced career education 
audiovisual materials to teachers^ counselors^ librarians and admin- 
istrators on a two-weik lo^an basis. Eighty-three schTOls in 28 
districts are served by thm project, . *' 

P ro gr am De s c r ipt IjDn ' . 

The mqdia center^ originally housed in one corner of a high school 
library^ is now established in a former drug store in downtown 
Glendale^ AriEona^ where free parking is plentiful and the building 
is highly visible (Photos 1 and 2), The Center's shelves provide 
ample and suit^le storage space for its rapidly accumulating 
inaterials (Photos 3 and 4) , 

WACOP has become a "one-stop" source of information related to ca- 
reer education and an exchange system for ideas among its users* 
Project staff members drive to the schools^ presenting materials,, that 
include, but are not limited to^ audiovisual equipment (such as a 
Dukane^ an Audio-^study mate^ cassettes # limni projectors, 8ot\ pro- 
jectors, a carousel projector and microfilm readers) , books and 
pamphlets. Approximately 500 teachers participaj:e in the program 
and make tJie materials avail^le to approximately 9,000 students, 
per month* - ^ : 

In addition to providing materials, the drug store's original soda 
fountain serves as a demonstration/discussion/teaining workshop 
area for career educators, many of whom are from otter dia&icts 
(Photo 5), Frequently, workshops are held on broad topics, such as 
career guidance and alcohol and drug education, or on specific 
subjects, such as economics ond mathematics. Workshop participants 
are permitted to examine the Center,' s materials, to ask questions 
about how ^ey cm be used, and, even, to l^rrdw tiiem (Photo The 
soda fountain also serves as a check-in counter and a genera^ 
Storage area. The Center also has multi-media equipment where 
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teachers cm preview materials (Phpto 7) . The large parlting area 
facilitates easy access to the Center* 

A career education media source list was published by the Cent»,r in 
1974^ It was intended to provide guidelines for anyone interasted - 
in developing career education resourcas* A monthly newsletter is 
also published, featuring a "career theme of the month." 

History of Facilities Development 

Immediately following ttie en^lement of Career Education by the 
Ariiiona State Legislature, the State Department of Education sent 
out guidelines on how to apply for funds. Three men from Glendale^-- 
one from the Junior College, one -"Trom the largest high school in tJie 
district and one of the area Vpca clonal Education Coordinators for 
the five westside schools wrote proposal to tiie State Departaent 
of Education. The project was funded in Septeiriser 1971, as one of 
13 pilot urograms, in thm State, with a first-^ear operating budget 
of $129,000, ^ , 

Each spring, a proposal for renewal must be submitted to 'tha-Ariidfia 
State Legislature » A justification of the previous_^.yeaf ' s gxpenses, 
is considered a crucial part of the proposal,-^ 1^^^ WACOF staff feels 
tiiat it has received continued suppor^-Tn recent years largely be- ^ 
cause of a strong and growirLg-ctfSnunity interest* This interast is 
manifested iii, for e^aft^rii tte positive testimonials It has 
received f rqiB^--stMints , teachers, and otiier program users, ^aa well 
as raquests from educators in o^er areas of the country whc are 
intferested in modeling theit o\m programs after WACOP, 

The major project goal of providing media materials to schools made 
certain ^pace reqmrements essential. The physical space needed to 
be centrally logated, large ^ough to provide, adequate storage, and 
on the ground floor for ease of moving materials^s Eight schools of 
all levels provide soma space for project Gonsultantg and staff. 
One local high school was singled out to house the project's audio- 
visual center in one corner of its library. By the end of its first 
year, of operation, this space had already become inadequate. The., 
purchase of a new buildifig was momentarify considered but rejected 
after some initial inquiries s^out its high cost, Wie option fin*, 
all^ adopted was the only other option considered, renting a apace 
in a permanent facility* with a location central* to tiie area schools 
and on the street level*. By tiiis time ,^ parking space had become an 
added criterion for site selection to allow for visitors ^ wrkshop 
participants, ^d transportation vehicles, , ' 

A drug store, vacated for three years, was selected as ti"ie best new 
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site for three major reasons ^ in addition to the criteria mentioned, 
above I (1) its enomous niii^ar of built-in shells i (2) its open 
* space; and (3) its low cost per square foot4^ vThe mrug store is 
adjacent to another building into which the project has expanded ^ to 
obtain additional office and storage space. 

The pro.Gess of^ converting the drug store into the media canter con- 
sisted mainly of hoUsecl-eaning l^e upocctpied building^ discarding 
material^ md scraping^ painting^ and *'ftirniahing* A ba-Uiroom was 
installed^ existing electrical outlets were mpdifiedy the air- 
conditioning (a climatic necessity in Glendfile) was repai^d* No 
building code constraints were placed upon JUie project? however ^ a 
fire eKtinguisher was installed as requited following an inspection 
by the Fire Department* Tne pharmacy comter aiid certain cabinet 
pieces were removed, ^en space was considered functiDnal for tiie 
Center's mission and was left unchanged, - The' professional staff 
members, which include a draftsmm and a cai^nteri were able to 
perform all of the labor rec^ired by'^yiese modifiaations,' ' 

WACOP's staff had only one word of advice for anyone planning a ' 
facility such as theirs i obtain a witten agreement from the land- 
lord as to v^at he will and will not do with respect to building 
repair. The-WACOP staff had received ^^rbal agreements about basic 
repairs (such as bathrooni installation and air-cbnditioning repair)^ 
gome of which were met and soine of which -were not, ' In addition > 
WACOP'^s building lease requires that all repair and maintenance 
costs be paid for by the tenant. Since the amual budget for tiie 
project mu^t be submitted in advance .witti each renewal proposal # it 
is important to allow for miforeseen repairs of a building ^ partiea*^ 
larly m old building, The staff feels ttat they would develop its 
facility toe same way againi they are very satisfied with it. 

Budgeting for .WAGOP is separate from tiie general Vffiohool budget. The 
initial fimding of $129#000 is now up to $259,000. ^e WACQ5 budget, 
is broken dgwn by goals and cAjectiveai anA by 'activities related to 
these goals, TOie Arizona State Department of Career Education sends 
a list of approKimately twenty goals for the year to each of the/ ' 
State's eighteen career education projects, including WACOP. Thm . 
staff of eadi project then chooses whidi of toe goals it will pursue. 
Ataong WACOP's ^als for 1975 was'to or4er, reaeiva, and process 
certain materials^ and to establish use^cohtrol patteois. These ^ 
goal^ and objectives required certain specific activities^ such as 
hi±ing staff menJoers^ processing materials^ and so on^ and each Itsm 
became a line item in the budget. One rough breakdown famished by 
WACOP was $52^154 budgeted for ^tiie goal of operation of the Center 
and $20^898. for media' purchasing. . 
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Each item in* tii^^^Canter ii evaluated and Gatalogued according to the 
grade level it fits/ and tte areas to which it relates s Career 
" Awareness J Self -Awareness I ^ptaciations and Attitudes i Decision- 
making i .Ecoriondc Awareness I Skill Awareness i Beginning Competence i 
Enploy^ility Skills I and Iducational Awareness , ihm material is 
then listed on a card and £hi cards are arranged in a matrisc of 
envelopes nounted on heavy cardboard. This display e .ies teachers 
to, iocate appropriate mtfrials for whatever lesson th: / are planning 

'^Aside^from general staff enthusiasm ^ut the success of ^eir pro- 
ject^ WACOP's success is indicated by its renewed md increased 
fgading afteir^caMful^ scrutiny of cost-effectiveness by the State 
L^^slature* M mentioned earlier , o^er state educators make * 
frequent requests for information about the project as a potential^ 
model, and many students md tea^ers^have made, ptAlic* positive . 
statements ^out their* Ijivolvement in tJie project. 

■ ' : i ^ ■ - 

The WACOP',staff feels tiiat this pioject will have fulfilled tiie 
,^ catalytic^ alpect of its purpose^ by I9r80v|f^at is, the. individual 
' school beards will ,by *then have begi^h .to ^^ct n^terials and 
training'^ related to career education^. Si^^»^no additional stated 
funds are to be si^plied for career education aftir 1980, its activ- 
ities must then be absorbed by ^e school ''districts . . 

~ ■■ ' ' ' " \ ^ ^ ■ 
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mm SAMPLIS LAB 
Overview 



The Career Aiternatives Model .(CAM) is an occupational skills canter 
operating in the Seattle, Washington, area, within this modei, a 
Work Samplea Laboratory was aeveloped for junior high students in tha 
Highline School District to provide them with hands-on experienca in 
a variety of "careers. .The program operates within/the skills center 
and uses slide-sound equipment obtained specifically for the program. 

Program Description ' ■ 

The Highline Work Samplea Lab uses' a large room within an existing 
tri-district vocational center. The program features synchronized 
audio cassettes and 35mra slides to present work samples activities 
m various careers. The different activities involve the categorias 
Da^, People, and Things , and tasks of low, medium, and high complexity 
The students view the procedures on tha slides and then proceed to 
other work areas to try out the tasks they have 'seen, when students 
have finished with a given task, they may either proceed to another 
, task or examine supplemantal career-related materials that are displayed 
in one corner of the room (Photos 1-12) , 

In addition to the casaatte-sliae preaentation, there is supplementary, 
comme;rcially prepared mkterial on specific jobs related to tha work 
samples (Photo 13). To Vfld to these jiaterials, the lab supervisor 
prepares sheets that describe each job, and students are given these 
descriptions to take with them when they leave the lab. 

Iac"h junior high student in the Highline district area vikts tha Work 
Samples Lab for two days. Students are encouraged to try out a variety 
of exercises with different levels of complexity. For exariple, sorting 
mail IS labeled as a task of low complexity, whileanalyzing job appli- 
cations IS a high-complexity job. Students try out jobs at all levals 
and get a feel for the level for which; they are best suited. 

History of Facilities Devalopment 

The staff of the Career Alternatives Model program in .Seattle wanted a ' 
fresh approach to career ej^loration at the junior-high level. During 
the past decades, program developers in vocational rehabilitation have 
developed work sampling techniques , to provide a variety .of hands-on 
simulated work tanks designed to help them assess a client's potential 
for learning to perform. The staff at the CAK project felt that, by 
shifting the emphasis from assesanent to explpration, they could use 
work-sampling techniques with suocass at. the funior high level. 
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In evaluating the facilities ayid materiali to be used, the Itaf f; , ^ 
deGided that the existing occupational skilli center had space to 
house the Work Samples Lab, and that tiiis location was the most cost- 
effectiva, They considered using a mobile unit, but rejected the 
idea because of the energy crisis and gas shortages, and because it 
^rhafl. space limitations, ^ 

The staff investigated what material's were Gonmereially produced that 
.'could be used in the Lab, and found that they had some shortcomings^ 

• The cost was high, 

• Materials were too specif icallx aimed at career assessment , 
rather than practice . 

• Materials required too much time to complete (up to 10 days 

Crr some) and, since tiie systeins could only be purchased intact, 
they could not be bought as components of smaller time duration,, 

• The skills presented did not reflect the local job market. 

Based on these observatxons , the staff decided to deveiop an original 
set of materials for the Lab* They wanted. materials that would meet 
a set of basic criteria r 

m Student involvement should not exdeed two days, so that all 
students could participate (1500 per year}* \ ' 

• Work samgles should 'be structnred around the Data-People-Things 
c6ncept--a concept that allows exploration and practice in 
different types of occupations. This concept emerged to allow 
fori (1) the students' ever-develpping interests, (2) the 
inability to expose students to all jobs, and (3) presentation " 
of the worker- s point of view, , \ 

m Wo:ck Samples should reflect the local labor market. 

The staff selected, a v/ork sample specialist who helped them develop 
a madter plan. The plan called for development of .nine work samples, 
including three (for three levels ^^f complexity) in each of the cate- 
gories of data , people , and things . The staff obtained^ equipment that 

: utilized a synchroniged con^ination of audio -cassettes and 35mm slides 
as well as supplementary written materials* The slides used in the 
Lab were developed entirely by the Staff. The work samples specialist 
wrote, the scripts, a staff photographer took the slides, and various 

, /members of the staff dictated the tapes. 

In addition to the slide/tape prasentotion, one of the key features of 
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the is the vidaotaping of ptu^ents-aa they try out skills in the 
People area, allowing the students to see how they perform in thasa 
aetivities. The ski.lla chosen met several drlteriai 

• Thm skills were needed in the local job mrketi 

• The activities were not overly meisy and diiruptive to the 
enviroranenti 

m The activities were small eM^gh that they could be aocditimo- 
dated in the spaoe availab^g and 

• The activities could be acGomplished in a 45-minute period^- 
thM maKimiam time that the staff felt students would be able 
to^Goncentrate on one activity. 

The Work Staples . Laboratory was divided into carrels that were built 
to house slide^sound units* 

Work tables w#re nade from sewing maohine cabinet a salvaged from- the 
■ horns' ^abnomios labs plywodd boards- were bolted . onto thm tops to cover 
the machine opening^ and the table was divided into two work^ areas 
by a separating strip of wood* The eq[uipm.ent necessitated additional 
electrical outlets. Rugs ware added to separate spaces and to provide 
color. The carpeting protects equipment if it falls and provides 
some soundprdbf Ing, 

There was initially a problem ^wito maintenance an^ operation of the ^ 
equipment, which jairanad frequently and was difficult for students to 
operate. The staff reconmends that an assistant be hired to take care 
of such .problems, ' 

toother difSieulty resulted in the rearrangercnt of space. The video- 
taping area was not aufficiently isolated and was distracting to other^ 
students* It was moved to a corner, and was separated by a partition. 
Videotaping is now done witv.out distraction to others. Overall, the 
Work Samples Lab has had a favor^la response in Highline.^ 
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V* RESOURCES 



Literature on the planning and use of educational facilities is abundant 
It is also , so widely dispersed that it is not readily available to edu- 
cational planners and architects* 

The following. resources list provides planners with a starting point. 
It is not comprehensive I i^ does not attempt to bring together all of 
the literature on faGilities for career education or gn educational 
facilities in gerieral% Highly selective, the list - consists of works 
the authors found useful* ItJ.s a place to begin* 

The resources were originally identified through extensive on=line 
computer-based searches^ of the literature i manual searches of tra- 
ditional library indexing and abstracting services i perusal of the 
journal literature; letters to ERIC^ Glearinghouse , associations ^ edu- 
cational^ laboratories , and research institutes; .ad\rice from experts; 
and information collected by SDC staff on visits to specific ^s^ites 
of career education facilities, , . 

The redources^ are presentad in broad classifications* ^ 
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A. GENERAL WORKS ON CAREER EDUCATION AND . BDUCATIONAL PACILITIES 



ERIC 



'I 

1. Career Education 



h few basic fc^oks to introduce aoncapts, current problams and.opinioni 
_^n_ care er education i ~ . 



Bailey, Larry J, i and Stadt, Ronald Career Educations New Approaches . 
to Human Devalopment . Bloomington, Illinois: Knight Publishing Co 
1973, . , ' 

Begle, Elsie P.; Dunn, James A*; Kaplan, Robert M.i Krollv Johni 
Melnotte, Judity M; ; and Steel Lauri. CarffixTdTOationi ^ An 
Annotated Bibliography for Teachers and Curriculum Developers. 

Palo-Altor—Mierican Institutes for Research, 1973* 

\ ' ' ~ _ -- 

Hoyt, Kenneth B, Career Education: Current Trends in School Polioy* 
National School. Public Relations Association T 1801 Moore St*, 
Arlington, VA 22209 ■' ■ ' - . 

Hoyt/ Kenneth B* Ca;reer Education : \' What It Is aad How To Do It, 
Salt. Lake City, I Olympus Publishing Co/, 1972. 

Hoyt, Kenneth B*; Pinson, Nancy M.i Larramore, Darryl; Mangum, Garth L, 
Career EdUGation and the.=Elementary School Teacher. Salt Lake Gity,i v, 
Olympus Publishing Co. , 1972. " ' 

Rieder, Corinne et al. 'Career Education Program Plan for FY 1975, ^ 
National Institute.. of ;;;Educat ion, 1200 - 19th St., N*W., Washington, 
b.C. 20036. Sept^^bet;a974, 

2 • Educational Facil it ies ^ 

A few basic general sources for planning school facilities should be ' V 
fconsulted^ for example i _ ^ 



Callendar^ Time Saver Standards t ^Fourth edition.. 

Castaldi, Basil. Creative Planning of Educational Faciliti'es, ^ 
^ Chicago 1 Rand McNally and Co., 1969, ■ , ^''^ 

Chase, William W. Problems in Planning Urban School Facilities, 
School Plant Administration Series, Bulletin 1964, No. 23, U*S. 
Dep^artanent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D,C,, 1964, 
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Council of Educational Facility Planiiers. C^ide for Planning Edu- 
cational Facilities. Colur^usi Council of Educational Fapility 
' Pl^mare, 1969,. , ' 

Educational Facilities Review Series* ERIC Clearinghouse on Educa- 
= tional Management I University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon* 

Englehardt/ Nickolaus; L, Complete Guide for Planning New Schools* 
West Nyack, N*Y,i Parker Publishing Co., 1970* 

Gage, George Joel, Synthesizing the Physical Implications of Innovative 
= Concepts, PraGtices, and Ideas in Educational SystOTSi A Design 
Process for a School Facility, Year 2001, Unpi^lished dissertation* 
Los Angeless University of California, 19?2, 

Illuminating Engineering Society* Lighting Han^ook, New York i I.E-S* 
1959 , or latest edition, - 

Pena, William M; Focke^ John W, Problem Seekingi New Directions in 
Architectural Programing* Houstoni Caudill Rbwlett Scott, 1969,, ^ 

3 r Codes • - . 

Life Safety Code No. 101, National Fire Protection Association^ 
\ 60 Batteiymarch Street, Boston, Mass, ^02110, 1970, • 

National Electrical Code No. 0, N*F*&*A* , 60 Battarymarch Street^ 
Boston r Mass* 02110^ 1965. = . 

Board of Fire Underwriters, National Building Code. , 
Boston, Mass. 02110, 1965. 

Building Officials' Conference of ^erica 

Basic Building Code , ^ . 

Stat© Codes 

(e.g.', California Code) 
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1. SOURCES TO CONSULT FOR INFOPmTlON ON f AGILITIES FOR CASEER ^ ' 
EDUCATION ' . " " ' : ' 

■ i 

1. As BOciajbiQni ^ - ' 

■ -- '' ■ \ ' ' i * ' . 

American Association of School Adteiinistrators 

1801 N, Moore Street : ■ , ' ' . . 

Arlington ^ Virginia 22209 

' ' • ' ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ ^. 

Amarican Vocational Association, inc* - ^ ^4 

1510 H Street, .N.J>?. . ' - ' 

Washihgton, D*C* 20005 

The Ceritar for Vocational and Technical Education 

The Ohio State Univarsity / ' 

1960 Kenj^ Road - . ^ 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 ^ ' 

Council of Educational Facility Planners 

29 West Woodruff Avanue j " ' \ . 

GoliJinbus, Ohio 43210 - ' ^ V ^ 

Educational Fabilitias Laboratorias, Inc, . ' - ' " 

477 Madison Avanue • . , 

New York, New York 10017 ^./^ 

National Association of Elementary School Principals ' 
1801 N* Moor a Street . :i \ - - . 

Arlington, Virginia " 22209 ; . / 

National Association of Sacoridary Sohobl Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Ras^n, Virginia 22070 ^ . 

National Association for Occupational Education 
NorUi Carolina State University 

P,0. Box 5096 ^ \ . 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 ^ ^yr- ; 

National Education Association . V 

1201 16th Street, N,w. . 

Washington, D,C* 20036 

^ . . . f. . 

California, Gaorgia, New Jersey, New York, and most other states have 
published state facility planning guides* Write to the s-^ate depart- 
ments of education of pt^lic instruction * . 
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2. ERIC Clear inghoiases 



ERIC Clearinghousa in Career Education 
^lorthern Illinois University 
Collage of Education , 

204 Gabel Hall 'I 
DeKalb^ Illinois 60115 

EMC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 - ^ 

3, Journals 

Education I ? 
American Eduaation 

American School and university ^ \ 

American School Board Journal 
Career Education Digest 

Council of Educational Facility Planers Journal " 
Educational Technology . 
Industrial Arts and.^ Vocational Education 
Industrial Education 

Journal of Educational Data Processing 

The Nations Schools ' - , , 

gchool MMagemant " ' . 

School and Comm^ity 

School Shop t:, ■ 

Social Education 

Architectura l 

Amarican Institute of Architects Jot^nal ^ 
Architectural For\un 

Architactural Record , 
Progressiva Architect\:ffa - . 

4, Indexes / """^ 

AIM/ARM ^ . 

Architectural Index . . 

Art Index , ^ . . 
Avery Index to Periodical Literature 
Dissertation » Abstracts 
Educmtion Ind^ ' . 

Housing an^^lanning" Referencee ' * 
Montiily CMtali^ ' * " 

Public A^airs Information, Service 

Re8our€eS in Edi|cation (Ml) and Currant Index to JournaA in Idiicr.ior 

(CIJE) . ^ , ^ 

SocMl Scienee Citation Index , ' 

: . ■ ^ ^ % . 

o ■ . ■ , ■ ' . 
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C* ANNOTATED WORKS ON FACILITIES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

Brubaker, V^dlliam. Facility Options. Michigan Career Education 
Facilities Project Spaces for Caraer Preparation Series^ No* 3.' 
Columbus, Ohioi Council of Educational Facility Planners, 1973. 
19 p. . ^ . ' 

^^It is now recognized that education can take place throughout the 
coiranunityr utili.^ing a wide variety of structures, old and new, tra^ 
ditional. school s and other buildings* Options, particularly continuing 
options, are stressed in this document* Some of the alternatives 
discussed are i (1) the center concept foy concentrated career prep^ 
aration activities i (2) the multi-center A^ncept providing multi^ 
locational network of facilities, both new Vnd existing; (3) the nucleus 
and 'satellites concept in which central progfc^ims are supplemented by 
a network of community workplaces which use a variety of existing 
spaces which change with the needs; and (4) the .total ^integration with 
the community utilizing primarily existing structures wherever they 
exist in the local area. Types of facilities discussed are recycled 
•existing educational "facilities , recycled existing non'-educational 
facilities, mobile facili^.es, and movable structures. As for which 
options are best, Brubakep' declines to answer, stating that we don't 
know and won't know* "^^^^n only say that options should Be kept . 
open, * * " yJ ^ 

Molloy, Larry* Places and Things for Experimental Schools, a joint 
report from Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc*, and Experi- 
mental Schools, 1972* 134 p* 

According to the author, although information is available on current 
developments in the planning and use of educational facilities, it is 
dispersed among so many ^sources /-fe^at it is difficult and time con- 
sinning for a 'citizen, Whefe teft J tufeijt , public official, planner or 
.educator., to find out- what ^ SoJ^ on. This publication gathers up 
the scattered information on^il the lively facilities topics and 
complements it with names and addresses of prime information sources 
so that readers can pursue their particular needs and interests* This 
book, an excellent place to begin a search for, information on any 
innovative school facilities project, covers found space, modernization, 
open plan, environments, school space in the community and reachout 
schools* Sections on furniture and planning procedures complete the 
study. 
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Finsterbach, Fred McNeice^ Williain C. Creative Facilities 

Planning for Occupational Education, Berkeley Heights, N.J,i 
' Educare Associates, 1969. 259 p, ED 046 123, 2 vols,, 

.This document r designed as a comprehensive manual to aid planners of 
voGationaL facilities, was published before the concept of career edu- 
cation was introduced. It includes sections on surveys to assist the 
planners with establishing educational needs, designing a facility to 
meet educational specifications, curriculum development, contracts 
bidding procedure, data requirements, and other legal matters j aids, 
techniques, and tools for the planner including models and templates. 
Fifty shop and laboratory layouts interpret educational concepts, 
.equipment^needs, and services into. functional units for architectural 
adaptation. T\q second volume presents templates of scaled equipment 
silhouettes for use as models in designing facilities. 

Meckley, Richard F. Planning Facilities for Occupational Education 
Programs, Columbus, Ohio: Charles 1. Merrill Publishing Co,, 
1972. 161 p. ' , 

Written for planners of occupational education facilities, important 
planning steps from the survey of needs to submitting the proposal, 
planning the program and instructional areas, and final building 
occupancy are discussed. Stress is on building a new self-contained 
occupational educational unit ratlier than adapting all^ or part q£ an 
existing structur^ to the needs of the occupational education program* 
Included are sampl^ survey forms, checklists to guide the planner, and 
selected floor plans, 

Nerden, Joseph T, Vocational -^Technical Facilities for Secondary 

Schools: h Planning Guide. Columbus, Ohioi Council of Educational 
Facility Planners, 1970* ED 043 102, 46 p* ' ^ 

This guide, a companion volume to "A Guide for Plai)ning Community 
Junior College Facilities," was developed by the Council of Educational 
Facility Planners under contract with the Office of Iducation. Topics 
covered included i concepts of vocational-technical education, affects 
of Federal legislation, ^atterrts of vocational--technical education, a 
■chronological sequence of steps for planning a secondary level vocational 
technical education facility, alteraatives in affecting aconomy in 
building and ^quipping a school, factors affecting design and usefulnass 
(adaptability, selection of equipment, laboratory design), soundpropfirig, 
lighting and more* Survey forms to assist in^establishdng need. for a 
facility and a bibliography are included. 
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Oregon Board of Education* Career Cluster Facilities Guide. Salem ^ 
Oregon^ State Department of Education, 1973. 



In 1970, the Board of Education in Oregon published a policy statament 
on career aducation which outlined a career cluster concepu for Oregon . 
schools. This guide is intandad to aid administratorB , school boards^ 
taachers^ and architects in adapting new space or planning new buildings 
for these career education programs. Space diagrams, diagrams showing 
relationships among activities, and cluster descriptions are provided 
for each of thirteen clusters. Descriptions include typical occupations 
instructional areas, related courses^ and the zones of activity 
(laboratory zones, support zones, etc,)* 

Hessler, Ralph, Career Educatiom The New Frontier Worthington, 
Ohio^ Charles A. Jones Publishing Co,, 1973. 147 p^. 

Primarily devoted to Introducing concepts of career education into the 
eKisting curriculum with as little disruption as possible, much of the 
book ^s about the role of career education, historical background, and 
curriculum. Chapter. Six^ which deals with elementary career aducation 
facilities/ discusses thrae alternatives for establishing a space wh^re 
children can participate in hands-^on or try-out career activities i 
classroom centers, school centers (including mobile units) , and career 
center laboratories. Advantages and ""disadvantages are discussed for 
each. Little aid is given to the planner of secondary school level 
programs* A useful. list of selected readings is appended, 

Shelton, 1. H. and Company, Career Education Guide, Muskegon # Michigan 
e/h. Shelton, 1974. 156 p, v . 

This guide is designed to assist administrators, teachers, and architects 
plan career education facilities* The emphasis is on furniture and 
equipment available through Shelton. Sixty typicai'-^layouts of graphic 
arts shops, foods preparation areas, and rooms for application repair, 
auto body .repair , etc, * are shown- An extensive suppleirientml section 
with line drawings of built-in and major freestanding furniture and 
equipment, complete with descriptions and dimensions, is included. As 
with other books on^^facilities, tools and CTiall equipment items are 
not included* The emphasis is on secondary and post-secondary education^ 
there is little here for elementary level career education planners. . 
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Smith, Linn. Construction Options. Michigan Career Education Faciiities 
Project, Spaces for Career Preparation, No. 5. Columbus, Ohioi 
Council of . Educational Facility Planners, 1973, 14 p. 

New concepts have been davaloped for the construction of public buildings 
systems and fast tract construction. Systems utilises a planning module, 
usually 5' K 5' for schools, and it integrates a series of parts, many 
of which are specially designed products for systems use, in a logical 
and rational manner. 

The fast track or phased construction process reorganizes the steps 
involved bc that early decisions and actions can be taken on portions 
of the project, planning completed and construction started while 
detailed work continues on the remaining portions. Both of these con- 
cepts can be applied to new and recycled buildings, 

TarapiLta, Peter, Planning for Change, Michigan Career Education 

Facilities Project, Spaces for Career Preparation, No. 4, Columbus, 
Ohiot Council of Educational Facility Planners, 1973, 9 p* ' 

The design of new flexible facilities for career, education is approached 
through the concept of space management^ which is the art and/or science 
of managing people,, time and money to most effectively use available 
space. In a school, it is the process of matching students* learning 
needs (curriculum) with the things of learning (space, tools, aids), 
placing them within a time frame (schedule) and doing this all within 
an allotted budget* Suggestions and building designs are presented 
for '^flexible facilities into which an almost infinite variety of settings 
can be placed without destroying the universal quality of the space* 

Woodruff,' Alan P. Career Education Facilities; a Planning Guide for 
.Space and Station Requirements, New Yorki Educational Facilities 
" Laboratories, Inc, , 1973. 

The purpose of this publication is to provide the educational planner 
and the architect with some suggestions concerning models by which, they 
may plan new flexible-use shared=space facilities and to support these 
models with guidelines for the development of facilities and educational 
progr«ns for occupational education. Financial advantages of space 
and equipment sharing are discussed. Ten career clusters are presented 
as examples of facility planning. Each includes a general discussion 
of program and space relationships i an identification of the individual 
stations and areas within each of the cluster - laboratories and of the 
relationships between these stations and the shared services of the 
laboratory and the cluster as a wholes and a tafile of space requirer 
ments for most of the individual stations required in each laboratory. 
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Clusters 1 building trades; business, office occupations and marchan- 
dislng; electricity and electromechanicsi graphics and communication 
arts I heating, ventilation, air conditioning and ref rigaration; medicc 
dental r metals and materialf fabrication; public service; science and 
technology; ^vehicle maintenance. 

West Virginia Department of Education, Office of School Facilities 
Planning. Handbook on Plannimg School Facilities, and Vocational 
Education Supplement. Charleston, West Virginia i Department of 

. Education, 1973. 1 

Numerous states publish handboo|s and guides to assist planners with 
site selection and school facilities planning. West Virginia has 
developed a detailed guide including school site selection^ planning 
of elementary and secondary school facilities, school facility safety, 
service facilities and environmental factors.' Standards and design 
specifications for facilities designed for business education, indus- 
trial arts, vocational agriculture, distributive education, and voca- 
tional health occupations are included (size, capacity, location, 
activities, eguipment, facilities, etc.) . 

Additional information intended to guide school officials with the 
planning of facilities for vocational and technical information is 
included in the supplement. Although intended primarily for West 
Virginia teachers, administrators, architects, and building specialist 
this guide also charts the sequence of various, planning activitias 
which will be of interest to planners from other states. 
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D. N.iWES-AND ADDRESSES OF SITE CONTACTS 



BOP,, Inc, 

Dr* Bert Nixon 

Snake River School District 52 
Route a, Box 249A_ 
Blackfoot, Idaho 83221 

Bowling Green 
Mr. Otto Mattel 
Bowling Green High School 
Rockingham Lane 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 

Bridgei^rt 

Mr. Joseph Bonitatebus 

City Hall, Room 301 

45 Lyon Terrace 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 06604 

Dade County 

Mr, Ernest Upthegrove 
Dade County Public Schools 
1450 N,R, Second Avenue 
Mi^i, Plorida 33132 

Dayton . ,^ 

.^MXt Robert Rammes 
348 West First Street 
Dayton^ Ohio 45402 

Far West School 

Dr. Robert Peterson 

360 22nd Street, 8th Floor 

Oakland, California ,94612 

Gig Harbor 

Mr, Gary Williamson 

Harbor Heights Elementary School 

Peninsula School District #401 

Route 3^ Box 3330 

Gig Harbor, Washington 98335 

Masonry Trades 

Mr. William J, Edwards 

Mason Industry Training Center 

5983. Smithway 

Coranercei CaliSornia 90040 
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MOBOC 

Mr* Charles Rusch 
12361 Deerbrook Lane 
Los Angeles, California 90049 

Occupational Skills Center 
Mr. Hugh Albreicht 
Seahurst County Park 
13J01 16th Avenue, S,W, 
Seattle, Washington 98166 

Occupational Versatility 
Dr, John Lavender 
Highline School District 
Box 66011 

Seattle^ Washington 98166 

Orange Gouijty 

RDbart S* Hegrow 
410 Woods Avanue 
Orlando, Florida 32805 / 

Paoa Cantar 

Dr* Bert Nixon 

Snaka River School District 52 
Route 2, BoK 249A 
Blackfoot, Idaho 83221 

Ralaigh County 

Miss Mary Louise Klaus 
105 Adair Street 
Beckley,-jWest Virginia 25801 

River ton 

Mr. Naai Carroll 
College View Drive 
Riverton* Wyoming 82501 

Rough Rack 

Mr, Peter Belletto ^ 
BoK 97 ^ Star Route 1 
Many Farms, Arizona 86536 

Sheboygan 

Mr* Fred Skebba 
U*S, Grant ElCTientary School 
1528 N. 5th Street 
Sheboygan # Wisconsin 53081 
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Skyline Center 

Mr, Will Lowrance 
7777 Forney Road 
Dallas, TeKas, 75227 

Syracuse 

Mr. Donald Stanistraat 
Pranklin School 
482 S. Alvord Street 
SyraGusa, New York 13208 

WACOP 

" Ms. Ruth Catalano 
"Media Canter 
6836 N, 58th Drive 
Glanclalo^ AriMna 85301 

Work Samples Lab {cm) 

Mr, Charlas Judd 

Highline, School District 
' 15675 Mibataa Boulevar d, S,W 

Seattle, Washington 98166 
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CAREERS AND SKILLS 



advairtising 88 
air-conditioning 33 # 179 
architecture 178 
auto mechanics 158, 160 
aviation technology 178 
carpentry 33^ 43 
clothing 115 
coimnarcial art 160, 178 
computer 178 ^ 
construction 33^45, 61, 9iff*# 

152, 158, 160 
consumer distribution 69 
dentistry 115, 179 
diasal engine repair 179^ 
alectronics 33, 69, 70, 152 
farm equipment maintenance 

158, 160 
fatoing 158, 168 
fashion design 179 
food servicas 33, 69, 70, 115, 

158, 160, 179 - 
graphic communication 158, 160 
health servicas 33, 69, 151, 158 
home economics 43, ,41; 
horticulture 8, 47, 94ff/, 168, 

177, 178 . 
industrial arts 32, 33, 40, 43, 

44, 46, I27ff , , 136 ^ n 
machine shdp 33 / * , 

manufacti^ing 60ff, 

marina technology 115 2 2 1 
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marketing 69 
masonry. 99ff . , 179 
madia 115, 151, 177, 178 
office 33, 54ff,, 61ff*, 63, 
115 

perfbrming arts 178 
photography 61 
practical arts 60 
printing 179 
science 32ff * , 166f£. 
sculpture 179 
technolo^ 180 
welding 33, 69, 70, 158 

FACILITY TYPES 

conraunity space 31, 35ff,, 69, 

88ff,, i06ff,, 151, 198£f. 
existing 31, 43ff,, 60ff., 77ff 

85, 99ff., 128, 146, 151, 

170ff • , 192ff , , 204ff . 
new 8, 31, 39£f . , 95, 116ff,, 

146, 166ff, 
relocatables 31, 32ff , , 

54ff,, 69ff*, 141ff., 166ff*, 
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GRADE LEVELS 



.uuui^i y hen eaJreer edttration 
60, 67, 84, 135, 146, 166, 

170 

elamentary 44, 76, 85, 94, 106^ 

136, 167, 170, 190 
high school 44, 45, 54, 67, 88, 

99, lis, 12S, 141, 146, 159, 

177 

junior high 45, 106, 115, 126, 
157, 204 

PROGRAMS AND -PLACES 

Alaska 47 
AriMna 142, 158 
Arkansas 33 

Billarica, Massaohuaetts 41, 42 
BOP, INC*. (Idaho) 32, 35, M^, 
. 141ff* 

BOVJLING GREEN (Kantucky) 48, 60 
BRIDGEPORT (Connacticut) 33ff , , 69 
California 97, 142, 158 
Career Altarnativa Modal (CAM) 
(Saattla, Washington) 143, 
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Central City Oocupational Center 
(LpB Angeles, California) 100 
City of Conmerce, California 
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DADE COUNTY (Floridi) 45ff , , 76 



DOTON CITY SCHOOLS (Ohio) J 46 
84 

FAR mST LAB SCHOOL (Oakland, 

California) 36, S£ 
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